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SOME MORE FRENOH OANDIES. 
II. 
For AMATEURS. 

HE summer months are not the best 
time, perhaps, for doing any hot work 
not demanded by the necessity of the 
fruit harvest, yet, in spite of the season, 
the demand comes for more candy les- 
sons, and perhaps those who ask for them 
have learned the secret, that the one 
who, when the thermometer is in the 
nineties, has stood a couple of hours in 
the hot kitchen in thinnest attire, pre- 
serving the fruit that must be used or 
spoil, though the mercury marked too 

degrees, is a cool and comfortable woman for the remainder of 
the day, while those about her who have been elaborately seek- 
ing the shade and keeping cool are limp and wilted. I am 
pretty well convinced by experience that one suffers more by 
“laying off” and thinking how hot it is, than by keeping busy. 
Then there are cool, even chilly days, once in awhile, when the 
kitchen fire is welcome, and on one such, a few pounds of sugar 
can be boiled, beaten, and put away in tumblers, with waxed 
paper pressed over it, until wanted. This cream or “ /fon- 
dant” needs simply warming by being stirred in boiling water 
till like cream (see full directions for making and using cream 
candy in No. 4, Vol. 2 of Goop HousEKEEPING), and with a 
pound or two of this on hand, ready prepared, the most dainty 
of all confections can be made while fruits are in perfection, 
and for them I append a recipe, hoping some of my readers 
may have a few late strawberries lingering in their beds. A 
cupful, not worth putting on the table, make a handsome dish 
if creamed, but raspberries, cherries or small cubes of very 
ripe pineapple, wiped dry, may be used, and, when you be- 
come very expert, you will find it possible to use canned cher- 
ries, or any frm fruit for the purpose. Let no one attempt 
this, however, who has not had long practice and perfect suc- 
cess with other candies. When this has been attained, and 
the various conditions of fondant well understood (and only 
frequent handling will give this knowledge) pieces of brandied 
peaches and cherries, orange quarters, and even red currant 
jelly may all be used; in fact, the variety will only be limited 
by the resources of the preserve closet, and the inventive 
faculty of the confectioner. For the present, however, I will 
only give directions for such candies as can easily be accomp- 
lished by those who have successfully made the varieties given 
in my last article. I am taking for granted my readers are 
familiar with my first paper on this subject, if not, must refer 
them to it. 

Creamed Strawberries, Cherries, Red Raspberries, Etc. 
Take a piece of fondant candy; about a teacupful will make two 

or three dozen. It must be firm fozdant, and very smooth. If the 

weather has been damp you may find what you put away firm, has 
become too soft; I mean by this, that it will almost run without 
being melted. If this is the case, you may either keep it for icing 
cake, which permits a much softer texture than candy will do, or 
you may keep it for chocolate creams (the chocolate always hardens, 
therefore you can use softer fondant), or you may make it firm by 
putting your bowl containing it in boiling water; stir it till it is 
quite creamy, keep it so for a minute, by stirring carefully, then re- 
move it from the water, and let it get cool. When it is blood warm 
work with your hand till smooth and shining, and then use. By 
this process of heating, you will have expelled the moisture the 
sugar has attached to itself, and if cleverly done, the texture will 
be almost as delicate as if it had required no heating. The danger 
is init getting sugary and coarse, as it will do if the directions 
about stirring are not very carefully observed. 

This has been a digression from creamed strawberries, etc., but 
we will return. Melt the piece of firm fondant¢ or cream candy in 


a bow! set in boiling water, stirring it till it it is a soft cream; you 
may color it, with one or two drops of cochineal, the palest possi):je 
pink, and flavor very faintly with vanilla, or you may have it white 
and without flavor. Drop each strawberry into the cream, taking 
care not to crush it, or cause the juice to run, for they must be per- 
fectly dry; take it up deftly on your fork, taking care it is wel] 
covered with candy, and turn it on to confectioner’s or oiled paper. 


It must be quickly done, that the heat of the candy may not make ' 


the strawberry juice run. It may happen that you will need to «ip 
the berry twice, or some may need it and some not; if it comes out 
a white ball, and you cannot tell that a strawberry is inside, it wil] 
need no redipping ; if, however, the cream runs off, let your cream 
stand half a minute to get cooler and thicker, and when the stray- 
berry is quite cold, dip it again. In very hot weather the straw- 
berries should be well chilled in the ice box before dipping, but not 
left long enough te get damp. 

If you want to serve the strawberries at dinner, you can mak: a 
pretty dish by leaving the hulls on; for this they must be carefully 
gathered and laid one by one ona dish, so that the hulls remain 
clean and unstained by juice, hold each one by the stem, dip it 
quickly into the cream candy, and lay it on paper as you do any 
other dipped candy; cherries may have the stalks left on and so 
treated. 


The process is the same for all fresh fruit, and does not re- 
quire repetition. Any cut fruit, such as peaches or pine- 
apples, requires more care, as the juice exudes. Needless to 
say, fruit that has been washed, or is not in the most perfect 
condition, cannot be used for this purpose, these candies 
will only keep a few hours. 

Marsh Mallows is strangely misnamed. Originally it was 
used by the French as a remedy for colds, etc., and the leaves 
themselves were no doubt stewed down to a mucilage, and 
the gummy water used to make the famous Péte Guimauze. 
Now-a-days, I fancy, very little of the article known as marsh 
mallows paste has the herb for a foundation. For those who 
wish to save themselves labor,—for it is the most tedious of 
all candy to make,—the article is put up in tin boxes in New 
York for confectioners’ use, and sold at something under forty 
cents a pound. It hardens, however, in a day or two, when it 
is more like cork between the teeth than anything else. It is 
to be used, however, in exactly the same way as I shall direct 
the marsh mallows I am giving: 


To Make Marsh Mallows Paste. 

Dissolve five ounces of the best white gum arabic in ten ounces 
of water (about twenty tablespoonfuls), strain it carefully and put 
it, with a pound of powdered sugar, to heat_in a pan of boiling 
water,—a farina boiler is best, but you can manage by setting one 
saucepan in another, taking care the water does not splash into the 
one containing candy. Stir constantly till very stiff and very 
white; it may take an hour or more.’ Stir well for a minute after 
it leaves the fire and set to cool. 

This is marsh mallows paste without flavoring; “the correct 
flavor” for it is orangeflower water, and in the fashionable Langtry 
bonbon, when bought at the best stores, this is the flavor used, but, 
as I have given directions for making quite a good deal of the paste, 
it may be divided while still hot, part flavored with vanilla, part with 
rose, and part with the orangeflower water, which must be from a 
fresh bottle, or it will not be strong enough; I mean you would necd 
to use too much, if weak, and thus liquify your paste. The rose 
flavor may be very slightly colored pink and used as I shall direct: 


Langtry Bonbons. 

Cut small pieces of the paste when cold, about the size and shape 
of a large caramel; put some fondant candy into a small bowl, 
which set in a saucepan of boiling water; stir it over the fire gen'ly 
and carefully to prevent the water splashing into it, as one drop 
may spoil the whole. Dip each piece of marsh mallows, dropping 
it into the cream, turn it quickly with a fork and lift it out, strike 
the fork gently on the edge of the bowl to get rid of hanging drops, 
and as you lay it on the waxed paper, give a turn to the fork so 
that the part that was under, comes uppermost. 

The original Langtry bonbons were white, but now the marsh 
mallows seems to be used for all variety of candies. The vanilla 
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favored cubes may be dipped into chocolate or any colored or flav- 
ored candy you choose. Another pretty bonbon may be made 
from the marsh mallows paste in the following way: Chop fine 
some hazelnuts, or some scorched almonds, work them into a small 
piece of the paste, make into small rolls or balls and dip into the 
melted cream, or the same nuts chopped not so fine, may be well 
incorporated, and the mass pressed into a small square tin box lid; 
the li] of a mustard box slightly oiled will do. Of course confec- 
tioners have the proper tools; 1 only make this suggestion to ama- 
teurs. who may be obliged to use just what they have at hand. 
When quite hard, turn it out and with a very. sharp knife divide it 
into such little oblong squares as come in boxes of French candy; 
they should look as if cut by machinery, therefore a swift, clear 
stroke is necessary. I have found a sharp chopping knife makes 
the neatest cuts, pressing on it downwards. 

Another charming little trifle, to which the reader may give any 
name she pleases, is made as follows: Makea roll of the marsh 
mallows a little thicker than a lead pencil, cut it into inch lengths, 
and chop half a dozen hazelnuts, and the same number of pistache- 


nuts. the latter blanched very fine indeed, till they are almost powder. | 


Melt about a tablespoonful of your fondant candy in a little sauce- 
pan with half a teaspoonful of water; have some coarse granulated 
sugar on a plate, about a tablespoonful, mix it thoroughly with the 
chopped nuts. You have now a gravelly looking mixture of brilliant 
green, brown and white. Melt a tablespoonful of with half a 
teaspoonful of water in a tiny saucepan ; let it just boil; take it from 
the fire. You must not stir it, as for this purpose a c/ear syrup is 
wanted, zot a creamy one. Dip one of the little rolls of marsh mal- 
lows into the syrup, drop it onto the plate, roll it in the chopped nuts 
and sugar till lightly covered (use a clean oiled fork to do this, not 
the one you dipped with), and then lay it on waxed paper; the white 
substance should just show through the green and brown; do the 
rest in the same way. 

These last candies are pretty, scattered here and there on 
the top of a dish of colored candies, or in a box, but should 
not be mixed with them, as friction destroys their beauty, 
which is literally only skin deep. It will be observed I have 
not given any directions as to quantities of flavoring. It is 
impossible. A tablespoonful of some vanilla goes farther 
than a bottle of other. A few drops from a newly opened 
bottle of orangeflower water goes as far as a tablespoonful if 
it has been opened a month; for this reason I recommend 
pouring the usual half pint bottles of the latter, when first 
opened, into ounce botiles, corking each tightly, and sealing 
it; this way one bottle will last for years when only used for 
cake and candy. One thing remember, it is better to have 
too little flavoring than too much; remember, also, that the 
odor of the flavoring may be in your nostrils and what you 
taste seem flavorless, while an hour after you have made it, it 
would appear to you quite strong. Practice only and knowl- 
edge of the strength of the flavoring will perfect you in this. 

Before finishing the marsh mallows I may give another use 
for it, but then, the same paste masquerades under the name of 
Neapolitan Nougat. 

Proceed to boil the gum arabic water and sugar exactly as for 
marsh mallows; when very thick and white, add the well beaten 
white of an egg, stir a minute longer, till well blended, and then re- 
move from the fire, flavor with vanilla and add to it one pound of 
blanched and chopped almonds, and an ounce of pistache nuts, also 
blanched and chopped; mix well, press into a box and when it 
comes out cold, cut into bars, wrap each in double waxed paper 
and keep in an air-tight box. It will keep several days. 

Recipes for g/acéd fruits and nuts I will give in a future 
paper. 

—Catherine Owen. 


In the garden of a residence whose lawn slopes down to the 
bank of the Delaware, near Chester, a ship’s yawl has been 
set upright, painted red, and turned into a flower holder. 
Living blossoms and foliage plants fill it from stem to stern, 
and flowering plants climb its one mast and twine about the 
Stays. 
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OUR SERVANTS’ ROOMS. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THEIR CARE UPON THE HOUSEHOLD. 


HAVE several times been surprised and shocked 
to see what untidy, and unclean and disorderly 
rooms even very good housekeepers (in other 
respects), and very severely particular ones in 
many directions, will allow their hired help to 
make of the rooms devoted to themselves and 
their “belongings.” I cannot say it is the rule, 
but it is by no means the exception, to find, 
right among our own living rooms, one or more 
set aside for the use of servants, kept in such a 
state of disorder, or worse, that, if the door 


happens to be open, is apt to reveal a sight we 
| would be glad to forget at once. So discipline is only used to 
| keep that door shut. ‘There is little use in pitying ourselves, 
in crying out with sorrow, that we /azve to put up with disor- 
derly, slatternly girls, who are willing to live in the midst of 
this chaos, which they can so easily and cleverly make of the 
neatest room. Remember, many of them have had no chance 
to know that it is not the best way to live; that there is any 
objection to throwing an apron, reeking with kitchen odors, 
spotted with grease, on the dainty white spread you have pro- 
vided. Much of their living and training has gone to prove 
that anything Is good enough for them, and it is with great 
difficulty they find out that a dress soaked with soapy water 
from a day’s washing will give forth an unpleasant odor in a 
comparatively close room. 

In this part of the country, where Ireland sends us so many 
servants, fresh from field work, to help us manage our well- 
ordered and exsthetic homes, we are forced to give so much 
training to work up the raw material into any sort of useful 
stuff, that there has grown up a negligence, sometimes from 
necessity, in the care of the servants’ quarters which is far 
from creditable, and may be more easy to remedy than seems 
likely at first. 

I spoke to one lady about this very much neglected depart- 
ment, and although she was one who had her front steps 
swept,—first with a big, then with a small broom; brushed, 
out at the corners with q stiff brush, then with a soft one; 
wiped with a dry duster, and after with a wet cloth,—she said, 
“Oh! we can’t expect to make servants keep their own rooms 
nice—/shey never do. \ have kept house ten years, and have 
hardly found any exceptions, so we just put them as far off 
as we can get them, and don’t struggle ‘to make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear.’”’ 

Another said, “ You can’t expect the air of servants’ rooms 
to be absolutely pure, they have so many cooking dresses 
about, and they can’t be kept entirely clean.” 

Now there is much to be said about our own troubles in 
having to put up with such utterly incapable and slovenly 
help as often falls to our share,—books and volumes to be 
written to ¢tem on their ingratitude and inability to under- 
stand our wish to do them good, sermons to be preached, 
lectures to be delivered, if we could only get at them; but, if 
we pity ourselves, they don’t understand us, books they don’t 
read, sermons they don’t listen to, and lectures or injudicious 
scolding only sends them to find a new place. So we can 
only help ourselves by leading them, educating them, as we 
do children in the kindergarten, by object teaching, insist- 
ance and example. 

The first thing we must do is to get rid of the popular fal- 
lacy that any closet or room will do for the servants to sleep 
in, so that we are apt to give them such accommodation that 
every spark of ambition (if it has ever been kindled) dies at 
once with the first glance into the only place she can call her 
own. In arranging the division of rooms in your house, do, if 
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possible, select some airy, attractive place which may be con- 
verted into a pleasant living room. I know the builders of 
houses are now giving far more attention to servants’ rooms 
than formerly, so don’t let old fashioned ideas clash against 
progress, don’t look into the neatly papered, painted and well 
ventilated room and say, “too good,” and set up the old, 
broken, defaced furniture in a loft or closet, or tiny out-of- 
the-way corner, which “can’t well be spoiled.” Give the 
girls a room in which they cam take pride, and then try to 
rouse up in them a sense of delight in pleasant and orderly 
surroundings. It may be dormant and slow in coming to life, 
but with coaxing, as well as discipline, with a continued repe- 
tition of your demand for neatness, it will come. 

Take nine out of ten of the ordinary run of Irish girls, 
introduce them to an attractive, pretty, well arranged room, 
and they can hardly understand that such nicety is intended 
for their use; and half bewildered by the gift, they may abuse 
it, as they have been used to doing so in their former apart- 
ments, which were scarcely worthy of care. 
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from becoming close. In summer the epening of wind: ws 
will give us all the air and ventilation needed. Don’t try to 
impress on your servants the necessity of fresh air for he. th 
and comfort; they seem quite impervious to all such teachi ig. 
Just make it a mechanical habit; let them see that you as 
surely insist on having it as you do on taking three mals 
each day; and after habit has become “second nature,” then 
is the time to impress them (if you wish to do so) with giod 
advice as to the laws of health. 

So it is with a love for having pretty and orderly surround. 
ings. Merely having them about them will never do the work 
of reforming the stubborn life habits of afiy servant. First 
give them something to live up to, and then teach them how 
to do so by inculcating unceasing habits of neatness ind 
order. The love of it may grow up, but it must first become 
a fixed law to have it. I have just made the experiment with 


_ one of Erin’s greenest productions. On making acquaintance 


A printing press | 


would be useless to any one who had not learned its use, and | 


a telephone would bewilder a bright and strong man as a use- 
less toy, unless he knew the use of it. So, in giving the gift 
of a pleasant room to an ignorant girl, we must patiently teach 


her how to use it, so that, after a time, we have under our | 
“roof-tree ” an attractive room, instead of ong so illy kept as | 


to be actually unhealthy. 

Don’t forget each day to allow a servant some little time to 
make and keep order in her room. I have so often heard 
girls excuse the neglected state of their own domiciles by the 
plea of never having a moment in their busy day which can 
be devoted to its particular care. After they have been taught 


room from being untidy. Furnish the room as nicely as your | 


means will allow, let the necessary articles be simple and 
attractive; white covers for bed, bureau, and window are 


with her neat room (which I had tried to make especiilly 
pretty for her advent), she went to work at once to make it 
home-like,—that is, as near an approach to a pig-sty as could 
be managed without introducing the four-footed animal. In 
one day she had done much,-—the white cover of the hed 
bore marks of muddy shoes, a candlestick stood dripping iv 
the wash-hand basin, soap smeared the bureau top, the towel 
rack was draped with dirty aprons, and at 5 p. M. the bed was 
still unmade. I pointed out to her, not unkindly, the ditier- 
ence between her room as she found it and now. She smiled 
and said, “I'll fix it.” The next day I called her up and 
pointed out that it was still “unfixed.” She smiled aguin, 


| and said, “ Sure, I shut the door, so ye couldn’t see it.” Then 
not to make disorder, it don’t require much time to keep a | 


much better than colored ones, as you can more easily detect | 
the fact when they are allowed to remain too long without | 


washing. 

Insist from the first on extreme care of the bed. On rising 
in the morning have the bed-clothes put aside to air till the 
time comes for arranging the room, also have the window 
raised till the tidying time comes, so the room will be suffi- 
ciently aired. When a newcomer arrives, let her see at once 
that her room is as much under inspection as your own, and 
let nothing interfere with the regularity of its arrangement. 
For the first week or so notice the slightest omission in the 
want of carefulness, till it becomes as much a fixed habit with 
the new girl to take time and feel the obligation to make her 
own room as nice as if it belonged to the “ mistress.” 

Never allow soiled clothing to be hung up in a bedroom till 
a convenient time comes for washing them; if unpleasant to 
be in close neighborhood, a few moments rinsing in water 
will fit them to lie aside in a tub of fresh water till an oppor- 
tunity comes for a regular cleansing.. Kitchen aprons ought 
never to be taken into a sleeping room at all, and when water 
is plentiful there is no reason why a girl should have several 
that decidedly need washing. 

I would not allow a girl to have the uncomfortable feeling 
that you are apt to pry and peep into her only private place 
from morning to night, and that no moment is to be safe from 
your inspection; but there is no good reason why she need 


object to leaving her door open when she 7s out of the room. | 


We are willing that our own most private places may be 
looked into, when not in use, by our household companions, 


and when a girl knows that her room will have casual ob- | 


servers each day (after her pride in its neatness has once 


been roused), she will take care to have the open door present , 


a pleasant picture of order. Keeping the door constantly 


_up to make her bed and “tidy her room. 
till it becomes an unalterable habit. 


I explained I wanted her to have everything round her as 
nice as the rest of us, and left. The next day it was stil! un- 
fixed, so I began to give precise and positive orders about 
this room, as I had done about the rest of the house. * On 
rising, put the bed-clothes, we// shaken, near the open window, 
so as to give the mattress a chance to air;” then, as soon as 
the breakfast dishes were washed and put away, I sent her 
” Never omit this 
Her clothes had al! to 
find their way to their various places, or she was called away 
at any time during the day to set right the omission. 

After her door was left open for air, as well as notice, !er 
soiled clothing was disposed of at once; and after two wecks 
of strict vigilance, at some expense of time and trouble to 
myself, of course, I found my Bridget giving little touches to 
her own room, which she had before considered sacred to her 
mistress’s apartments. I think she now takes some delight 
in having things about her pretty and “like a human,” and 
she has added a few ornaments to her room, which are kept 
well dusted. 

I consider it best (even after the habit of order seems to be 
established) to keep up a little supervision still, so as to pre- 
vent a relapse, for the life habits of a grown person are very 
strong, and the close and disorderly room can come back at 


any time without any elaborate preparation. 
—Maritha. 


Prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 
That too much importance is self-importance. 
That happiness is often at our side while we pass her by. 
That to reason with the angry is like whispering to the deaf. 


That the best mind cure is to make up one’s mind to be con- 
tented. 


That it is as well to starve as to eat a poisonous serpent, and 
better to live single and die single than to marry a bad husbani or 
| a bad wife. 
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Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NEW BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
WITH AN APPLICATION TO HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHAPTER IL. 
WONDER why it is that, when the at- 
tention has been directed to a certain 
subject, and the mind, if not absolutely 
fixed upon it, is very often occupied with 
it, examples seem to start forth on every 
> side? In some of them the relation 
to the subject, having never been 
noticed before, appears almost like 
a discovery. As “there is nothing 
new under the sun,” doubtless 
many writers are sensible of this 
action of the thoughts, and very 
AF likely it has been expressed by 
=== —_ some one more clearly than I am 
able to present it; but as I do not remember having read 
anything of the kind, I shall, with a clear conscience, plead 
not guilty if accused of plagiarism. 

I am in one respect like the man, said to be of Irish nation- 
ality, who lamented because his “forethoughts always came 
afterward,” for, since the first chapter was finished, several 
cases in which our proverb, “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” is applicable have come under my observa- 
tion, or been brought to my remembrance, and I should like 
to speak of them briefly before proceeding to the considera- 
tion of another proverb. Some of these instances may be 
regarded as trifling, but, after all, trifles play a very important 
part in our comfort or discomfort. Indeed, some author has 
said that it is the /t#7e things that we ought to take particular 
pains to do, for the /arge ones will ke sure to get done. 

Wiping wet hands, especially if soapy water has been used, 
before touching crockery may seem a matter of little moment, 
but it will probably save a breakage. Is it not better to cover 
the nose and mouth while holding a lighted match than to suf- 
fer the annoyance caused by inhaling the fumes of sulphur? 

Some housekeepers do not seem to think of the unpleasant 
results which follow from the airing of freshly ironed clothes 
in the kitchen when boiling or frying is going on. The gar- 
ments soon become scented and retain the odors a long time. 
In some houses the custom obtains of hanging hats, shawls, 
etc., in the kitchen, or in an entry into which that apartment 
opens. Now, the door of communication being frequently 
opened, the smells from cooking are scarcely less strong in 
the entry than in the kitchen, and the clothing being exposed 
to them becomes objectionable. 

I have had my comfort during a fine scientific lecture seri- 
ously disturbed by nausea caused by the scent of cooking in 
my ncighbor’s shawl. Whether the odors given off by cab- 
bages, onions, turnips, beets, pork, doughnut fat, etc., while 
cooking are disagreeable or not is perhaps a matter of opinion ; 
indeed, I have heard persons insist that they were not; be 
that as it may, these same smells, when imprisoned in cloth- 
ing. especially woolen, or carpets, curtains, etc., become dead 
or siale, and quite different from what they were when fresh. 
To be sure, exposure to a draft will in some degree remedy 
the evil, but prevention, if possible, is preferable. 

The outside as well as the inside of the tubs is supposed to 
be clean when they are put away after the week’s wash, but 
when the rinsing tub is next used it is a good plan to place a 
clean towel or strip of cloth, with one end a little over the 
edge, and fasten it with the screws of the wringer. The cloth 
heed not be wider than the machine, but should be long 
enough to reach the basket, thus effectually preventing the 
clothes from touching the side of the tub. It is as well to | 
take care that the end of the cloth inside the tub does not | 


reach into the water, as, should that happen, capillary attrac- 
tion would cause the water to be drawn up into it; this would 
occasion no trouble, however, unless the tub were filled 
over night (which is the custom in our house, in order to avoid 
loss of time in the morning on washing-day), when the cloth 
might become wet throughout its entire length. ; 

A deep scratch is sometimes quite painful to a grown per- 
son, and naturally would be more so to a delicate child. The 
liability to receive such injuries would be lessened if fewer 
common pins were used about the clothing ; buttons and but- 
ton holes are a much better means of fastening. In cases of 
necessity, safety pins, which can now be found in different 
sizes, should be employed. 

When a cup, bow! or other vessel filled with liquid is to be 
carried any distance, if it is kept well away from the body 
there will be much less danger of spilling the contents than 
there would be if it were held near. 

If, when selecting cheap paper-hangings, a man ascertains 
by trial whether or not the colors will rub off, very likely he 
may prevent disappointment and loss of time, and perhaps 
temper. 

Much trouble may be avoided by keeping flat-irons in a dry 
place so they shall not rust, and by remembering to wipe each 
iron, not only the first time it is taken from the stove, but 
every time. Spermaceti (droppings of candles made from 
that substance «will answer), tied into a small piece of linen, 
rubbed frequently on the iron seems to keep it smooth, and, 
I think, gives a gloss to articles stiffened with cold starch. 

Covering a new book, or, for that matter, any book, whether 
new or old, when it is in use often prevents injury. I make a 
practice of taking this precaution when lending a nice volume, 
and usually keep two or three stout paper covers of various 
sizes in readiness, so that there shall be the least possible 
delay when some one comes in a hurry to borrow a book. 

I read, not long ago, a remonstrance against taking out 
windows in order to wash them. I should like to inquire how 
upper story windows, not running on cords, are to be cleaned 
outside without being taken out, unless one performs that 
operation perched on a ladder reared against the wall of the 
house? When a person sits on the sill with the body outside, 
the bottom sash cannot, of course, be entirely lowered, and 
equally, of course, a corresponding portion of glass at the top 
of the sash is out of reach from the outside; this part cannot 
easily be washed by putting a cloth Jefween the sashes, because 
the space is so small. When windows are taken out, one of 
the two narrow strips which hold the sashes in place has to 
be removed. This is often done by a screw-driver, the nails 
being left in the strip, and when it is replaced they fit into 
the same holes; this process being repeated twice a year or 
oftener, in course of time the nail holes wear larger, and the 
strips are apt to loosen. The point I wish to make is this, 
that they should be watched and tightened occasionally, else, 
in a high wind, one may come off and let a sash fall into the 
room, with risk of breaking glass. 

When the room in which the family sits during the evening 
is left for the night, the chairs should be placed close against 
the walls. Sometimes a person goes back in the dark to get 
some article, the exact location of which he remembers, and 
if chairs were left in the middle of the room he might come to 
grief. Some of the accidents that occur in darkness might 
be avoided if the hands and feet were used more slowly. 

I have noticed that, with some persons, a sneeze is almost 
sure to follow an application of pepper to their food. Now, 
a sneeze when one has anything in the mouth is awkward, to 
say the least. The prevention of disastrous consequences is 
to wait until the sneeze has been given before taking a 
mouthful, 


—Gabriel. 
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SOME SEASONABLE DISHES. 
SUMMER MobDE OF COOKING CHICKENS AND VEGETABLES. 


HEN properly cooked, poultry is more suit- 
able for summer diet, than beef, mutton, 
or pork, being more delicate; but it is 
usually prepared with so much sameness, 
and in such indifferent style as to but par- 
tially develop its best qualities. House- 
keepers will then find it will repay them 
for the trouble to aim at variety as well 
as give attention to the minute directions 
- for preparing poultry. The first thing nec- 
—=——_ essary is a judicious selection; at this sea- 
son of the year the market often contains chickens of a very 
inferior quality, poor and skinny ; these are unfit to eat, and 
if purchased should be fed for two or three weeks—but it is 
more economical to buy them already in good condition. 

All white fleshed fowls are greatly improved by larding. 
The process is simple and any housekeeper who will learn 
the art will be repaid for the labor. Cut strips of bacon or 
fat salt pork two inches long, and the sixth of an inch wide, 
and make parallel marks on the breast, put one of the strips 


Fried Chicken a I’Italienne. 

Cut up a chicken, dip in batter which has mixed in it chopped 
tomatoes, one onion, thyme, parsley, pepper and salt ; fry brown in 
plenty of butter, and serve with tomato sauce. 

Baked Spring Chicken. 

Split the chicken down the back, put in a dripping pan without 
water, and set inside the stove. When half done, take out, season 
with salt, pepper and butter, return to the stove to brown.  |iojl 


| the liver and gizzard, chop and put in the gravy to which add 


of fat into the split end of a small larding needle and insert it | 


at the fourth mark, bring it out at the second leaving equal 
length of fat protruding at each end, continue to insert these 
strips half an inch apart. 

The variety of modes for cooking spring chickens is so 
numerous, that they need never appear on the table prepared 
twice in the same way during the season, unless so desired. 

Broiling is a favorite way of serving spring chickens, yet 
few cooks understand the process. 

To Broil a Chicken. 

Split down the back; clean and wash ; twist the tip of wings over 
the second joint; wipe the body dry with a meat cloth; spread it 
out, and with a rolling pin, break the breast bone flat. If set on 
the ice a few hours it will be more tender. 

When nearly ready to cook the chicken, put the giblets in a pint 
of water, season with salt and pepper, thicken with a teaspoonful 
of flour mixed in half a tea cup of sweet cream, add a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, and set on the back of the stove until the chicken 
is cooked. 

Put the gridiron over a clear fire; when hot rub with butter, and 
lay the chicken on. Cook slowly, and turn frequently to prevent 
scorching. When about half done, sprinkle both sides with salt 
and pepper. Let cook a few minutes longer, then put in a pan 
spread over wit butter and flour, cover closely and set over a 
kettle of water; let simmer fifteen minutes. When ready to dish 
pour the chopped giblets and gravy over it, let boil briskly ten 
minutes, then serve on a dish of nicely toasted bread. Mushroom 
catsup added to the gravy will a nice flavor. 

Steamed Chicken. 

Put in a close receiver, or a deep dish, cover close and steam 
twenty minutes. By this means all the juice will be saved, and the 
meat will be tender. ‘Take from the receiver or dish and broil 
over a hot clear fire. The heat of the steam closes the pores, and 
there is no waste. A few minutes will suffice to give the chicken 
a rich brown color. When done, lay on a dish, spread with butter, 
pepper and salt; pour tomato or mushroom gravy over. 

A steamed chicken larded, and browned in the oven makes an 
excellent change. 

Fried Chicken. 

Cut up, lay on a dish, sprinkle with flour, a little salt and pepper. 
Have ready some hot lard, in which lay each piece. Fry a light 
brown. Take up the chicken. Pour in the skillet a teacupful of 
new milk, a tablespoonful of butter with salt, pepper and minced 
parsley, let boil and pour over the chicken. Cracker dust and egg 
may be used instead of the flour. Fried corn meal mush is an ex- 
cellent addition to fried chicken. 


| should be flavored with celery. 


-with salt and pepper. 


butter and a little cracker dust. 
Fricasseed Chicken. 

Take off the wings and legs of the chicken, cut up the remainder 
with the liver and gizzard, put in a sauce pan, add salt, pepver, 
mace and parsley, cover with water and boil tender, then take up, 
Thicken the liquor with two tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed in ‘wo 
ounces of butter, a teacup of cream; boil altogether and add a gil] 
of wine. Put the chicken back and let boil. 

Southern Fricassee of Chicken. 

Put two chickens in a stew pan with half a pound of salt. pork 
and enough water to cover. Simmer slowly half an hour than add 
a chopped onion, a little parsley, pepper and salt. Stir up two 
tablespoonfuls of flour with a cup of boiling milk, into which stir 
two well beaten eggs and a tablespoonful of butter. Have nice 
slices of brown toast laid on a dish, put the chicken on it, and 
pour the gravy over. 

Spring Chicken Dressed as Terrapin. 

Boil a young chicken, cut in pieces and put in a stew pan with 
a teacupful of soup stock. Stirin one-fourth of a pound of butter 
and one egg. Season with salt, pepper and thyme, add a small 
glass of wine, two hard boiled eggs cut up. Boil and serve with 
wild grape jelly. 


| To Stew Young Chickens Whole. 


Take a well grown young chicken, rub with salt and pepper; 
do not split. Fill with oysters, put in a tin pail with a close fitting 
top and place in a pot of water to boil until the chicken is tender. 
Then, take it up, turn the gravy into a sauce pan, add two ounces 
of butter, half a cup of cream, three hard boiled eggs, chopped 
with herbs and a tablespoonful of corn.starch. Boil and pour over 
the chicken. 

Breaded Chicken. 

Cut a young chicken in pieces. Roll in beaten egg, and grated 
bread crumbs. Season with parsley, pepper and salt, place ina 
pan, lay on each piece of chicken a lump of butter, add a little 
water, bake slowly, baste often. Dish, and pour a cup of cream, 
and a cup of bread crumbs inthe pan. Stir and pour over the dish. 
California Chicken. 

Take two young chickens, cut up and stew; when done adda 
little minced parsley and onions. ‘Take four large pepper pods, 
soak in water, strain and pour in the juice; add salt, butter and a 
little flour to thicken. Fill a large dish with boiled rice and pour 
the gravy on it. 

Rissoles of Chicken. 

Roll out squares of light pie crust very thin, cut the chicken in 
very small pieces and roll in the crust; fry brown. Only a small 
chicken should be used. 

Chicken Friteaux. 

Boil a young chicken and cut in pieces. Let lay one hour iia 
marinate made of oil and vinegar, add pepper, salt, and a litile 
flour. Prepare a nice batter in which dip the chicken, and drop in 
boiling lard, brown and have it well covered with the batter. Spread 
the pieces on a flat dish. Garnish with celery and serve hot. 
Blanquette de Poulet. 

Take a well grown young chicken, boil and cut apart. Take off 
the skin and put the pieces back in the stew pan. Make gravy by 
scalding a quart of new milk, two ounces of butter, one table- 
spoonful of flour. Chop two hard boiled eggs in the gravy, w! ich 
Drain the pieces of chicken and 
lay on a dish; cover with narrow strips of toasted bread and pour 
the gravy over. 

Chicken and Oxra. 

Cut up two tender young chickens, fry with slices of bacon and 
onions. Put in a stew pan with a quart of boiling water, and 
eighteen pods of okra, a half gallon of peeled tomatoes; season 
This is the well known Southern dish. 
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Chili Colorad. 

Cut up two young chickens, steam in a close receiver, or 
covered pan. Take half a pound of red pepper pods, remove 
the seeds, and cover with boiling water; cook tender, then pour 
off all the water, and rub the pods in a sieve, add the juice 
to the chicken with a little green parsley and chopped onion; 
Jet all cook half an hour. Have well cooked a teacupful of rice to 
whic! add a little butter, flour and salt; stir till well mixed. Lay 
the chicken in a deep dish, and place the rice around it, and send 
to the table hot. 

Pilau. 

Cut up a chicken as for fricassée; put into a kettle with liver, 
gizzard, heart, and a large slice of bacon; cover with boiling water ; 
season with pepper and salt, and stew until tender, then take it 
from the pot, without the water in which it was stewed, and set 
where it will keep hot. Boil half a pint of rice in the broth; when 
done uncover and let the rice dry. Serve on a dish with the 
chicken placed on the rice. 

Chicken Pate. 

Put half an ounce of gelatine to soak. Cup up a chicken, put on 
the fire and let simmer until the meat slips from the bones. Have 
realy four hard boiled eggs. Cut the chicken in thin slices. 
Wei a mold and lay all around it neatly thin slices of lemon and 
the egg, season the meat with a little pepper, salt, mace and nut- 
meg, fill the mold with the meat, slices of egg, and a few bits of 
cold boiled ham, and slices of lemon. Season the gravy and add 
the gelatine, stir well and pour over the chicken. Cover the mold 
with a thin crust, and bake in the oven half an hour. Let cool 
and set on the ice. Serve with sliced mushrooms, and sliced 
boiled beets. 

Curried Chicken. 

Fry in the skillet in which the curry is to be made, three slices 
of bacon and two onions, cut up a tender young chicken in small 
pieces, slice three large potatoes, put in with the bacon and onions, 
cover with water and cook until done; season with salt and pepper. 
Put in three tablespoonfuls of curry powder mixed with water, 
boil and dish over boiled rice. Very nice served with green corn. 

VARIETY IN COOKING SUMMER VEGETABLES. 

The housekeeper who is so tired of the same old way of 
preparing vegetables, need only understand the true art of 
cooking thoroughly, to discover that she need never grow 
weary for want of variety. 

A little patience and skill, the use of good judgment, and a 
proper degree of industry will render the task easy. 

Such a number of novel and palatable dishes may be made 
at this season of the year from the variety of vegetables fur- 
nished by the markets that all housekeepers should see that 
they appear daily on their tables. 

The following receipts will be found excellent and whole- 
some: 

Fried Cymlings. 

Boil, slice, dip in egg, then in grated crackers. Season with 
salt and pepper; fry brown. 
Cymling Fritters. 

oil and mash ; mix in flour batter; sweeten slightly ; fry. 
Cymling Pudding. 

Boil cymlings and mash dry; add milk, butter, eggs, pepper and 
salt. Putin a baking dish, cover with grated crackers and bits of 
butter. Bake an hour. 

Corn Fritters. 

Grate the corn from the cob, allow one egg anda tablespoonful of 
milk to every teacupful of corn. Season with pepper and salt; stir 
in flour to thicken. Fry in hot lard. 

Corn Drops. 

Pour a pint of water on a pint of corn meal ; let cool, beat in one 
egg, a little milk and a tablespoonful of butter. Cut some corn 
from the ears, mix in, and fry in hot lard. 

Corn Pudding. 

Grate the corn from a dozen ears; season with salt, pepper and a 
little sugar; add the yolks of four eggs, two ounces of butter, anda 
quart of new milk. Bake in a slow oven. When done beat the 
whi'es of the eggs, pour over the top and brown. 


Corn Ragout. 
Cut scraps of ham or bacon in small squares; fry brown, add 

six ripe tomatoes peeled and sliced, and the grains cut from six 

ears of corn; cover with boiling water, season with red pepper and 

salt, and cook slowly half an hour. Serve hot with toast or slices 

of fried bread. 

Baked Corn. 

When corn gets old, and the grains begin to harden it is delicious 
baked. Cut the grains through each row of kernels, cutting down 
to the cob, and scraping all the corn fromit. Put in an earthen 
baking dish, with four spoonfuls of water to every dozen ears. 
Season with salt, and little bits of butter. Sprinkle the top with 
cracker dust, and bake slowly for an hour. Boil the cobs, and add 
to the corn with half a teacupful of cream. Set in the oven 
twenty minutes. 

Stewed Corn. 

Shave off the ears; to three pints of corn add three tablespoonfuls 
of butter, water to cover with pepper and salt; stew slowly, and 
just before dishing add a teacup of cream. 

Succotash. 

Cut the grains from ten ears of corn, mix with one quart of 
shelled Lima beans, and boil until tender, and drain. Beat two 
eggs, and two tablespoonfuls of butter and pour on the corn and 
beans. Season with pepper and salt. Let simmer ten minutes; 
pour in a cup of sweet cream; when hot serve. 

Fried Tomatoes. 

Peel and slice, salt and pepper ; dip in egg, then in grated cracker. 
Fry brown in butter. 

Baked Tomatoes. 

Cut slice from the blossom end, take out the seed and fill with 
dressing made of bread, butter, minced onion, salt and pepper. 
Bake half an hour. 

Broiled Tomatoes. . 

Slice and broil over a hot fire. Serve with melted butter. 
Scalloped Tomatoes. 

Put ina dish a layer of bread crumbs with bits of butter, and 
then a layer of sliced tomatoes, sprinkled with pepper, salt and 
sugar. Continue until the dish is full. Spread bread crumbs and 
butter over the top. Bake one hour. 

Tomato Farcie. 

Prepare a dressing by chopping cold meat seasoned with salt, 
pepper, mustard, cloves, lemon juice and a grated onion. Add to 
to this two parts of bread crumbs, and a little cold rice. Have 
some large tomatoes, cut off the tops, scrape out the inside, and 
fill with the dressing. Make sauce with half a pint of soup stock, 
three tablespoonfuls of wine, one of currant jelly, and a little ex- 
tract of celery; thicken with flour, pour over the tomatoes and bake 
twenty minutes. 


Ravioli aux Tomatoes. 

Make a paste with flour, eggs, and a little water. Roll thin and 
cut in rounds about three inches in diameter, put on each piece a 
little of the stuffing prepared, fold them over and turn up the 
edges. Let them dry, and boil in salt water half an hour. Drain 
well, and dress with tomatoes stewed in butter and melted cheese. 
To make the stuffing, boil some spinach, mix with bread crumbs 
soaked in cream; season with nutmeg, pepper, salt and grated 
cheese. Serve with fried tomatoes. Tomatoes and macaroni are 
very nice cooked together. 


Stuffed Egg-Plants. 

Parboil the egg plants, split and take out the inside. Fry one 
onion in butter; stir in bread crumbs salt, pepper, a little nutmeg 
and some meat gravy. Fill the egg plants with the mixture, put 
in a pan, dust with stale bread crumbs, put on bits of butter and 
bake brown. 

Fried Cucumbers. 

Slice, sprinkle with salt and pepper, dip in egg, then in cracker 
dust ; fry brown. 
Fried Okra. 

Slice two onions, and fry in a skillet with bits of fat bacon. Cut 
a quart of okra and stir in; fry brown. Sprinkle with salt and 


cayenne pepper. 
—Eliza R. Parker. 
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OLD AGE IN THE HOME.—TWO TYPES. 
Part I. 

NE summer day while driving along 
a romantic country road, a slight ac- 
cident happened. Fortunately we 
were near a wagon-maker’s shop, 
and after examination the proprie- 
tor said, “It'll take the best part of 
an hour to fix it; perhaps the ladies 
better go into the house to wait.” 

We gratefully accepted the invi- 
tation, and followed him up the 
flower-bordered path to the pleas- 
ant cottage. His wife was canning 
fruit, but she welcomed us cordially, 
and leading the way into the sitting- 

room she asked us to lay aside our hats, and said, “ Mother 
will be glad to entertain you I guess. She enjoys having 
company very much.” 

We turned to greet a wrinkled, peaceful face framed in 
white hair, and still whiter cap border. She was smiling now. 

“Mary means that I am a great talker, ladies. Well, I 
won’t deny it, for I am glad to see folks any time. Old people 
are prone to talk, and one must have some exercise.” 

A crutch kaned against her chair, and one of us said, “I 
hope your affliction is but a temporary one ?” 

“Oh, my crutch and I are fast friends. It’s nigh seven 
years since I walked a step without it, and I don’t get around 
much with it, only from room to room, and sometimes out on 
the porch. I shall never walk again.” 

“Oh, how hard that is; what a sore trial it must be ?” 

“Yes, it is, looking at it from one point of view, but all evils 


have their compensation I’ve heard, and my life is not so | 


dreary as you may imagine. Just move your chairs this way 
and see what a lovely view I have.” 

Far down toward the west sloped the sun-lit valley. There 
were clusters of trees here and there, and fields of waving 
grass and grain; then the gleaming waters of the Hudson, 
and beyond the “everlasting hills.” 

“You don’t know what a comfort that is to me,” she said. 
“T am never weary of it, and we do have such beautiful sun- 
sets! they are re’ly hours of delight to me. I didn’t use to 
have time to watch the skies and hills so years ago, for I was 
like Marthy of old—careful and troubled about many things. 
I kept the farm for some years after my husband died, and 
seen to all the managing myself, for John here, never was no 
farmer, and my other son was way out west. And I had some 
dark times and met with losses, and found many a cross 
to carry, my dears; but I’ve had my blessings, too, and since 
I’ve been laid by out of the rush and hurry of life, I’ve had 
more time to count ’em up, and they more than balance the 
troubles after all. That’s a pleasant window, too. I can see 
the passing along the road, and there’s the flowers. Mary 


takes such pains with them, and in winter we have a window | 


full, and I watch every leaf and bud that comes out. You 
see when one’s world is so small they notice every trifle in it. 
Busy folks haven’t time.” 

“Ah, I think you have found the true way of living after 
all; the secret of happiness.” 

“Oh, there’s no secret about it, only the way of looking at 
the bright side of things; but one has to learn it.” 

She picked up her knitting,—a little well-shaped red sock. 

“Have you grandchildren?” 

“Oh, yes, three, and such comforts as they be; bright and 
busy, and noisy, too, sometimes. I wish you could see them, 
but they’re gone on a little picnic to-day with some of the 


neighbors’ children. You know how it rained yesterday, and 


Johnnie came to me feeling so bad, an’ said, ‘O, grandma! 
will it ever stop raining do you s’pose?’ I told him I was 
"most seventy-four years old an’ I never yet see a rain that 
didn’t stop, and sure enough it began to clear off pretty soon, 
and what a lovely rainbow we did have, and then such a brig)it 
sunset.” 

“It is cheerful for you to have young life about you?” 

“Oh, yes! I’m grandma to all the children around tle 
neighborhood. ‘They bring me flowers and fruit, and I he!p 
them make scrap-books, and dress their dolls, and tell them 
the most stories. You see [ ain’t good for much else, and 
then I’m getting into second childhood myself. But I am 
so thankful that I can see so well, and can use my hands, so [ 
needn’t be idle.” 

“You miss church privileges, no doubt ?” 

“Yes; but sometimes I think even that is made up to me, 
for my Bible seems so much plainer and dearer to me than it 
used to, and the minister calls real often, and all the church 
folks and neighbors come to see me. Why, it’s wonder‘! 
how kind everybody is to me! And here’s my reading,” s!e 
continued, laying her havid on a pile of papers and magazines. 
“T take several, and they’re such a treat to all of us, and then 
I lend them out, and two or three years ago we started a litile 
library—just among the neighbors here. Each member buys 
a new book every few months, and there’s quite a collection 
already, and I enjoy them more than I can tell. I didn’t use 
to think I had time to read much years ago. Mary has got 
more sense than I used tohave. She’s unusually busy to-day, 
but most days she has her rest, and reading, and walks with 
the children, and it’s jest right, too! I don’t believe the dear 
Lord meant us to drive and hurry every minute of our lives, 
and never take time to enjoy any of the beautiful things He's 
put right around us. There’s a piece here in one of my papers 
that I like wonderful—‘Calling the angels in.’ You've seen 
it very likely. I’ve read it over and over till I ’most know 
every word, and I think ?f I had kept my health and strength 
I should have gone right on to the end that hurrying way, and 
never took time to re’ly find out what life was for or enjoy it 
as I went along. So the h‘aster, He took His way to make 
me do different, and it’s ali right!” 

Our carriage was finished, so we rose to go, and thanked 
the dear old lady for the pleasant and profitable hour we had 
spent with her. 

“Dear me! I do believe I’ve talked every minute of the 
time,” she said. “I don’t know what under the sun you must 
think of me.” 

We did not dare tell her all the sweet and reverent thoughts 
we had in our mind, so we bade her simply, “Good bye,” but 
said to her son as we went down the garden walk, “ What a 
dear, blessed mother you have.” 

“ Ah, yes; everybody falls in love with mother right off. | 
don’t know how we could live without her. Mary says she’s 
the light of the house. No matter what happens, mother al- 
ways sees a way out, and cheers us allup. She is to have 2 
wheel-chair for her birthday present next week. I’m ashame: 
that she hasn’t had one before, but I never saw one thai 
seemed to be just what she could use till I went to the city 
awhile ago; so I bought one for her birthday.” 

As we drove away, we waved a farewell to the smiling, 
peaceful old face at the window, saying, “Dear old sain‘! 
Counting only her blessings; making life’s rough places 
smoother for the feet of others, and shedding on all around 
the radiance of her serene sunset.” 


Part II. 
The foregoing incident recalled a far different picture from 
the storehouse of memory. Years ago I spent a few days in 
a home where lived an aged lady of directly opposite temper 
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ment and habits. Doubtless she has spent these later years 
in the abiding Home where all the dwellers are satisfied, 


| to be found. 


but we may be pardoned for taking a glance at her laid-off | 


garments of sackcloth, if thereby a useful lesson may be 
drawn. 

“(jood morning, mother,” said her daughter, as the old lady 
entered the pleasant breakfast-room. “ How are you this 
morning, and how did you rest?” 

“Oh, nothing to brag of, Lucy. 
to storm ’cause my bones ache so.” 

“\Why, it’s a lovely day, grandma.” 

“Yes, maybe it is, but it’s a weather-breeder. We never 
have good weather long at a time in fall of the year. This 
climate is dreadful trying. Where’s Fannie, for pity’s 
sake ?” 

“She hasn’t got up yet,” said the child’s mother. 

“ A\in’t up yet? 
the rest of the family. Mine used to.” 

“Well, Fannie had the ear-ache in the night, and didn’t 
sleep very much till near morning.” 

“There, I told you so! I knew she’d git cold when you let 
her run out in the wind so much yesterday.” 

After breakfast little Harry called out, “O, grandma! do 
come and see the trees ’cross the road; they’re all red, like 
fire. Come an’ see.” 

We all went to the door to share in the beautiful sight. The 
maples did seem aflame in the sun. 

“\h, yes!” said grandma, “they look pretty now, but it 
won't last; the first hard wind will strip ’em off. That’s the 
way with everything earthly—it don’t last. We all do fade as 
alee! and pass away.” 

Harry's expressive face clouded over, and he looked sol- 
emnly at his grandmother for a moment, and then sauntered 
away with his fresh, young enthusiasm for Nature’s beauty 
sadly dampened. 

Later in the morning she found Fannie trying to fit a dress 
on her best-beloved doll. . 

“You better sew on your patchwork, child, and not waste 
your time fussing over that nonsense.” 

“ But, grandma, Maud Angeline’s in drefful need of some 
new clothes; she re’ly ain’t fit to be seen.” 

“\ell, you won’t make her any fitter. 
vour Bible verses for to-day ?”’ 

“Oh, I forgot ’em, but I will in a little while.” 

“Now, see! Here I’ve read three chapters, and you can’t 
get your few verses without being told.” 

* But I only jes’ had my breakfast, grandma.” 

“| never see such careless children,” said the old lady to 
me, as | volunteered to be the doll’s dress-maker. ‘“ How the 
world has changed since I was young. Then children was 
taught to be useful, and to mind when they was spoken to; 
but now-a-days they do as they like, an’ fritter away their time 
when they’re small, an’ when they git up to any size, why it’s 
all dress an’ go somewhere, or have company.” 

“But it seems to me that your daughter’s children are re- 
markably smart and good.” 

“Oh, you don’t know what trials they be; you ain’t here 
much. Lucy’s no manager. Strange, too; she knows how 
careful she was brought up, and now her children’s indulged 
in everything. They must have their birthday parties and 
presents, an’ then all that nonsense about Santy Claus an’ 
valentines. It’s no good; it’s jest walkin’ in the ways of the 
world. An’ then nothing would do, last winter, but they must 
have skates. The idea of girls having skates !” 

The scornful emphasis of the last words flushed the cheeks 
of her hearer, who was also the guilty owner of a pair of 
skates. She did not notice it however. 

“i lived in mortal terror of their coming home dead all 


I know it must be going 
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I think children should git up to eat with | 
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winter, an’ I s’pose they'll be at it agin soon as there’s any ice 
When I was young, girls had to card, an’ spin, 
an’ weave, an’ it kept ‘em to home an’ out of mischief.” 

“T think Bessie plays beautifully on the piano, don’t you?” 

“Oh, she can make it go as fast an’ loud as anybody | evér 
see, but I don’t like music that’s all notes. I’d like to hear 
some good old-fashioned singing once.” 

“Then you ought to go to an old folks’ concert.” 

“Tdid. They had one down to the village last winter, an’ 
I went, an’ I never had my feelin’s hurt so in all my life. 
Why, come to find out, it was jest to make fun of old folks, 
an’ there I’d been an’ gone an’ let ‘em have some of my 
mother’s things to dress upin! Why, they acted scandylus; 
they squealed, an’ sung through their noses, an’ beat time 
with their heads, an’ took snuff between the tunes, an’ simp- 
ered an’ drawled the words along. Well, it was awful! but 
old folks are nothin’ but a laughing stock now.” 

Maud Angeline being arrayed to the satisfaction of her 
critical mamma, I went over to the bookcase and scanned the 
titles of the books. 

“ There’s plenty of books there, but they’re mostly light an’ 
frivolous reading—stories an’ poetry. An’ what do you s’pose 
Bessie’s father got her for a birthday present? Why a dozen 
or more novels writ by that Englishman. He’s dead now, or 
I s’pose there’d been more yet, for they say he was making 
‘em up all the time.” 

“Do you mean Dickens?” 

“Dickens, yes, that’s the one. Well, I looked ’em over 
just to see what kind of reading they was, an’ of all awful 
names the folks had he wrote about, an’ the pictures—why, 
they’re frightful! ‘The country is flooded with trash, an’ the 
Sunday school library is just the same. One wow/d think 
there’d be good solid reading there to be of some use to the 
young folks, but it’s all stories, stories. Our minister preached 
a spell ago all about bad reading, an’ I did hope it would do 
some good, but it didn’t, an’ no wonder, for Lucy an’ I went 
to his house one day, an’ there on the parlor table was two 
novels. He said they was writ by a minister, as if ‘Aa¢ made 
it any better, an’ said it was a very effective way to preach, 
an’ he was doing a sight of good with his pen. An’ now them 
very books is in the Sunday school library. Well, I can’t 
help it.” 

Some of the family entered to my great relief, for | found 
the sea of conversation filled with many unexpected reefs and 
shoals. And during the days that followed with their harm- 
less home-gaiety, and now and then some pleasant excursion, 
the stern old lady’s protest was often heard, and it was hard 
tor impulsive youth to give due reverence to age, under such 
frequent and harsh reprimands. And now comparing the two 
pictures—with all regard for the uprightness and piety of the 
last—we yet feel that it is better to sit at the feet of the sunny- 
hearted old grandmother, and learn of her the secret of happy 
living. 

—Lillian Grey. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


A JINGLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
A GRAND Parry. 


Miss Nellie McCarty gave a grand party, 
And who do you think were there ? 
Marigold Mary and Viscount Canary, 
Red Tiger Lily and Joe Daffodily, 
And Violet fragrant and fair ; 
Saucy Miss Buttercup and Johnny Jump-up,— 
A boat load from over the bay. 
They danced to a fiddle with “ hands down the middle,” 
Ate oysters and ices, rich sauces and spices, 
And went to bed sick the next day ! 


—Frank H. Stauffer. 
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Original in Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOW MRS. HANDEE MAKES OAKE, 


TWENTY-FIVE RECIPES IN ONE. 


OW come into the kitchen with me while 
I get dinner and make some cake for 
tea,” said Mrs. Handee to her friend 
Mary Moulton, who had appeared unex- 
pectedly, to spend the day with her. The 
potatoes and other vegetables, that had 
been made ready for cooking earlier in 
the day, were soon boiling; and the stove 
drafts were regulated to give the right 
fire, later, for broiling steak. “If it were 
summer,” said Mrs. Handee, “I should 

make cake early in the morning, for I try not to work over 

the stove in the hotter part of the day, but in October it 
doesn’t make much difference so I plan to make the dinner 
fire do double duty.” 

“| hope, Ella, you are not making cake for me, when you 
have so much work to do, and I never eat rich cake,” and 
Miss Moulton looked appealingly at her friend. 

“Never you fear; I should do it if you hadn’t come, and 
wait till you see my cake, you can eat that as safely as bread 
and butter. I’m not one of those advanced housekeepers 
who give up pies and cake altogether, but I make them so 
simple that they are not hurtful.” 

“Its very well to preach but hard to practice, and if those 
learned ladies tried to supply a large family with fresh fruit 
all the year round, on a small income, perhaps they wouldn’t 
succeed any better than I, especially in the country, with no 
city markets.” 

While thus defining her position, Mrs. Handee had but- 
tered several tins,—a shallow one, six or eight inches square, 
a round pie tin, and a half dozen small round tins. 

“How many kinds of cake are you going to make!” 
exclaimed Miss Moulton. 

“Just wait and see Molly. I’ve a patent rule, twenty-five 
kinds at least, in one, as the men say who sell those wonder- 
ful contrivances that are supposed to fill such a longing 
vacuum in every house,—stove handle, corkscrew, bootjack, 
etc., combined. I never use but one rule for cake, yet we 
hardly have the same kind twice a year.” 

Meanwhile she had brought together flour, butter, sugar 
and other needed articles, had set a bowl in the top of the 
teakettle to warm a little, and was ready to proceed further. 

“Here is Miss Parloa’s version of my text, but it’s not 
quite original with her, indeed I’m inclined to think the first 
copy of the recipe came over in the Mayflower:” ‘One cup- 
ful of milk, one of sugar, two scant cupfuls of sifted flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one tablespoonful of butter’ 
(I use two or three and sometimes half a cupful), ‘and ar 
egg.’ Now I’ll measure the baking powder and put it in this 
little sieve on top of the measured flour, that will be ready to 
sift in, when the other part is mixed. The butter, rather 
more than a spoonful, because I must use water instead of 
milk, will almost melt in this warm bowl and so mix easily 
with the sugar. Then comes the water, which must be about 
milk warm, and the egg, which the beater has made so 
foamy in this little bowl; then give the whole a few turns with 
the beater. Now changing the beater for this perforated 
spoon, this flour shall go in as quickly and smoothly as pos- 
sible, and while I shake it through the sifter, the baking 
powder gets well mixed.” 

“See how smooth and foamy it is; half of it nearly goes in 
this round pie-tin, which you may put in the oven on this side 
while I add a few drops of flavoring to the rest. Now the flat 
tin is ready to set beside the other and this handful of floured 


currants is stirred into the remainder, and the little round 
tins are filled.” 

“Three kinds of cake in the oven in less time than I could 
have made ready to cook anything! Ella, you have de- 
veloped marvelous dexterity!” Mary Moulton exclaimed. 

“This is nothing ; wait till I tell you all or part of the possi- 
bilities of this almost inexhaustible recipe.”’ 

“ Not now; wait till after dinner, and I’ll take notes for the 
benefit of others as ignorant as myself.” 

“ But now you shall see how I make frosting ; which shal! it 
be, cocoanut, chocolate, or plain?” and the busy little woman 
had put half a cup of sugar, a wee lump of butter, and two 
spoonfuls of milk in a little saucepan on the stove, and \as 
stirring it briskly. 

“ You didn’t give me time to decide,” laughed Miss Mary, 

“O there’s time enough yet before it boils; which do you 
say?” 

“ Plain by all means, then.” 

“Very well, plain it shall be ; now I fancy our cake is done, 
you see one side of the oven is hotter than the other, so, put- 
ting the larger cakes there, they all cook alike. If the oven 
had been too hot, I should have set a basin of water in: the 
steam will keep things from burning. I’ve seen people bike 
cake with the oven doors open, but I never do that, |'m 
afraid some child will rush in, bringing a draft of cold air 
which would settle the cake quicker even than jarring it. 
This kind, however, is very reliable, hardly ever failing me.” 

The currant cakes were slipped from their tins upon one 
plate, the large round cake on another. “This,” said Mrs. 
Handee, “I shall keep several days, then cut between the 
two crusts and fill for a pie; that is the advantage of making 
a thick cake; it does not dry as quick as two thin ones 
would.” 

The square cake was turned upside down on a tin-covered 
board, ready for the frosting, and Miss Moulton was set to 
stirring that, while it cooled, and Mrs. Handee drained the 
water from the potatoes and left them to steam while she pre- 
pared the beefsteak for broiling. Then, as the frosting was 
ready, she flavored it with vanilla, and spread it over the 
cake. 

By this time the children had come from school, and ten- 
year-old Emma set the table and carried the food to the din- 
ing-room as fast as her mother made it ready. 

Dinner was all ready when Mr. Handee came from his 
shop, and was leisurely disposed of ; and by the systematic 


| arrangements of the true head of the house, dish washing lost 


its terrors. 

Later in the afternoon, Miss Moulton produced pencil and 
paper, and requested Mrs. Handee to proceed to unfold the 
mysteries of her patent cake. 

“Tf you say so I suppose I must obey,” said Mrs. H., “ but 
first I wish to say, as a celebrated artist said when asked what 
he mixed his paints with, ‘ Brains, brains, brains ;’ so brains 
must be used in compounding this cake, even more than in 
richer recipes. ‘The materials must be good, and thorough 
mixing is necessary. The oven for such light, thin cakes 
needs to be hotter than for fruit cake. If too hot, set the 
pans on a grate or some nails that they need not rest directly 
on the hot iron, and put a paper above but not allow it to rest 
upon the dough. All these things are learned, every one ‘or 
herself better than others can tell her.” 

“You believe then in using ‘judgment,’ as old ladies say.” 
said Miss Moulton, interrogatively. 

“Indeed I do; while it’s well to have a rule to begin wi'h, 
it’s sometimes as difficult to cook by rule as to bring "'p 
children ;—but, dear me, we are forgetting the cake. ‘ou 
took the recipe before dinner, so now I'll give only the vr 
ations. I think I drifted into this habit of varying my rc 
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ipes from the music I used to learn years ago; every popular 
air was arranged with variations until the original was nearly | 
Jost, and that is much the case with my cake. 


Miss Mou.tton’s NOres. 


‘The quantity of this recipe is enough for two thick, round 
cakes which, singly or combined, may appear as varieties of 
the pie named for the Father of his country. When fresh 
they may be filled with any kind of jelly or jam; a plain 
boiled or egg frosting put on the outside or not as preferred, 

A teacupful of sweet cream and two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
whipped with an eggbeater till stiff and flavored with vanilla, 
lemon, rose, almond or strong coffee, is perhaps the best filling. A 
spoonful of grated chocolate, a small quantity of cocoanut, or a 
little jelly can be added to the cream. 

The cream should be spread inside and outside and remain a few 
hours before serving, in order to soften the cake; it should be kept 
ina cool place meantime. 


Less cream, whipped and combined with mashed strawberries, 
cut peaches, or almost any fruit, will give still further varieties. 


|: is sometimes best to use less sugar in the cake with these 
sweet fillings. If real cream is not attainable, use occasionally the 
mock cream, made with an egg, a tablespoonful of corn starch and 
a scant cup of milk. This can be varied with chocolate and 
cocoanut. Three or four oranges, skins and seeds being removed, 
cut into bits and sweetened, make a good filling. 

Such pies, if the cake is already baked, are quickly prepared for 
dinuer or tea, hence it is well to always have some cakes on hand. 
If they are too dry to use otherwise, a few moments’ steaming or 
re-baking furnishes a Cottage pudding ; or a pint of soft custard or 
fruit juice can be poured over and the cake left to soften, and 
served as a cold pudding. 

Blueberry Cake. 

Omitting half the sugar gives a recipe for tea-cake to eat but- 
tered while warm. Add a cupful of blueberries in their season fora 
hot blueberry cake. With the full quantity of sugar the blue- 
berries make it as good as currant cake. 

Frosted and Jelly Cake. 

When baked in thin sheets the cake can be frosted or put 
together with jelly or a preparation like that for lemon pies. 

A little more butter and flour are required when the cake is 
baked in loaves. 

Marble Cake 

Is made by taking a cupful of the mixture and adding to it 
either two spoonfuls of molasses and a teaspoonful of mixed 
spices, or two spoonfuls of grated chocolate. Mix with the plain 
in the tin to give a marbled effect. When the result is spotted, it 
is sometimes called “leopard” cake. 

Small Round Cakes 

May be either currant or cocoanut in kind use half a cup of cur- 
rants or dessicated cocoanut. Frost the latter all over with plain 
or cocoanut frosting, and they may be called snowballs. 


Currant Cake 

May also be baked in a brick loaf; flavor with lemon or nutmeg. 
A little more flour is required when fruit is used. 
Citron Cake 

Is flavored with lemon, and a half cup of sliced citron added. 
This may be baked in a flat sheet or loaf. 
White Rose Cake 

Is flavored with rose, and has a white frosting. 
Date Cake 

!s so called from containing a half-cupful of dates cut up like 
citron. Flavor with vanilla. 
Raisin Cake 

!s best flavored by a teaspoonful of mixed spices and two spoon- 
fuls of molasses to make it a darker color. The half cup of raisins 
should be cut and seeded. 
Nut Cake. 

Add a half-cupful of nut meats, English walnuts preferred, 
chopped fine; bake in a thick loaf, or in a sheet; frost, and put half 
nut meats in the frosting before it hardens. 


Good HousEKEEPING. 


Ribbon Cake. 
Make twice the quantity, flavor half with lemon; to the other 
half add chopped raisins and dark spices; bake separately and put 
together while warm with jelly or white of egg. 
Cookies 
Are made in like manner, using a half cup of butter, and flour 


| enough to roll out easily. Flavor with ginger, nutmeg, carraway, 


or anything else. 
Doughnuts 

Do not need any more butter, the only addition needed is flour 
enough to handle well. 


Cottage Pudding 

Is made in the same way, using less sugar, and serving with a 
sauce. 

Many a new recipe will be found to resolve itself into a 
variation of this, and any cook of skilful hand will find many 
ways to combine the materials in fresh forms. 

—Anna Barrows. 


Original in Gooo HouSsEKEEPING. 
BERKSHIRE. 
JULY, 1886. 
Only the hum of the distant bees 
Seeking their sweets from the clover ; 
The wind in the tops of the apple trees; 
Heaven’s blue arching over. 


Only the song of the joyous birds 
Afloat on the sunshine’s glory, 
Returning their thanks—grace for food— 
In the same, never-old sweet story. 


The hour of the Angelus drawing nigh, 
When the spirit, that all would dare, 

Turns from the dawn of o’erweening youth 
To lift humbler hearts in prayer. 


Mid-day of the soul, when God’s own power 
Shines as the sun above, 

Until our weak thought and endeavor 
Finds rest in His strength and love. 


Ay! only the hum of the bees 
Seeking the sweets of the clover ; 

The wind in the tops of the trees; 
Heaven's blue arching over. 


But peace in the soul, while heart-thoughts 
Find pathways the angels have trod, 
And ring forth the rhythm in earth-words, 
Of Angelus wafted to God. 
—Olivia Lovell Wilson, 


KEEPING HOUSE UNDER SNOW. 

In the Cevennes mountains, in central France, there is a 
village named La Beage, the inhabitants of which practically 
live underground a large part of the year. It is 4,250 feet above 
the sea and in the bottom of a pass where the snow is rapidly 
heaped up by the winds. As soon as the snow begins to fall 
in large quantities, says a recent visitor, the inhabitants retire 
indoors, and it is not long before the low-roofed cottages are 
buried, the only means by which air can reach the interior being 
down the single chimney, which in all the cottages is built very 
wide and substantial. The snow gradually mounts so high 
that the door will not open, and at last the windows are blocked 
up. The inhabitants lay in a good supply of bread, cheese, and 
salt pork for themselves, and of hay and straw in the out- 
house for their cow and horse; and, although the men occa- 
sionally go out by way of the chimney, the women and chil- 
dren live in the fetid atmosphere all the winter. They spend 
their time making cane chairs and baskets, doing a little rude 
wood carving, and knitting stockings, while, if the snow does 
not melt in a month or so, the people burrow tunnels from house 
to house, and so get a little society. Should a death occur, the 
body is roughly coffined and laid upon the roof until a thaw makes 
the cemetery accessible.—New York Sun. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ABOUT WASHING BLANKETS. 


WITH SOME REMARKS ON BED COVERINGS. 


N Goop HousEKEEPING of March 2oth 
‘sa lady asks “ Will some one tell us the 
Aa best method of washing blankets?” I 
do not claim to know everything about 
washing blankets, or perhaps the best 
method of doing it, but I have hada 
bit of experience in that line and would 
be glad to impart it to any who would 
like to knowit. In the last twenty-five 
or more years I have had four and some 
of the time five beds in daily use. For 
these the only covering is_ blankets, 
winter and summer with the exception of the white bedspread. 
I do not own a comfortable (no comfort in them that I can 
see) and but two patchwork quilts so I make up in blankets. 
Using so many I have some to wash every spring and fall. In 
order to wash blankets successfully, four things are neces- 
sary. A good day, plenty of soft water, dissolved soap ad 
libitum, and two pairs of stout hands. 

ist. A good day—pleasant of course. The sooner a 
blanket is dry after being wet, the better it looks and the less 
it shrinks. If the sun does not shine the hottest, provided 
the wind blows it is just as well for they are apt to smell oily 
if the sun is too hot. 

2nd. Plenty of soft water. Ifsoft water is not to be had, a 
large spoonful of borax dissolved in hot water and added to 
each pail of water will help wonderfully. 

3rd. Plenty of dissolved soap. Never use soap that has 
rosin in it as it hardens the texture and causes an unpleasant 
smell. I would not use it for any washing as it turns white 
clothes yellow when they are laid aside. 

4th. ‘lwo pairs of hands are needed, because the blankets 
should not be rubbed on the board and two can handle them 
much easier than one. Let us not attempt to wash any more 
than we can do well. Here isa blanket that has been ona 
sick bed and there are some spots of oil on it. Take some 
cold water and soap and wash out the spots before putting 
into the hot suds. Blankets when bought are bound on the 
edges with ribbon of different colors. If washed with this on 
they will be blankets of many colors when done. I rip off the 
ribbon and buttonhole the edges with white zephyr worsted. 
Blankets are bought in pairs, but it is not necessary to keep 
them so. They are much easier handled and are not always 
needed on the bed together, so I have found it wise to cut 
them apart. 

Now we are ready for the washing. I make a strong suds 
of the dissolved soap and hot water having it hot enough to 
be comfortable to my hands, and put in a couple of blankets 
to soak a few minutes while filling the boiler again. Squeeze 
the blankets in the hands pressing them up and down in the 
tub, then transfer them to a second tub, prepared in like 
manner with not quite as much soap. Put some more 
blankets to soak in the first tub. 
when out of the second suds they can be put next into a clean 
water for rinsing. The first rinse will probably be quite 
soapy, use the second and if necessary the third rinse. Be 
sure no soap is left in the blankets as it will leave them hard. 
Have all the water as near of one temperature as you can; 
you can judge by the feeling to your hands. Some use a 
little bluing in the last water, I prefer the clean white look 
to the possible streaks of blue. .Have the wringer loose so as 
not to press down the pile too hard. When out of doors one 
pair of hands should take hold of one end and one pair of the 
other and shake and pull in shape. Hang evenly on the line. 
As they begin to dry pullin shape repeating at intervals un- 
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til dry. Fold when dry, pulling in shape, pile together and 
place a weight on them. If to be put away for the summer, 
sew each one in cloth (old sheets come in handy) and you 
may bid defiance to the moth who is ever on the alert seeking 
what it may devour. 

If you wish to wash blankets for the first time they w'!] 
need a little different treatment. Never mix them with those 
that have been washed before. The water must be just wary, 
plenty of soap, and the borax in two or three waters. ‘T)\e 
blankets are full of grease, as you will see when they get in‘o 
the water, and it must be got out now or never. When they 
have been washed so they do not look streaked, it will do io 
put them into a hotter suds for the final one, then rinse js 
above stated until they are clear white. 

If blankets are not used constantly, they need not be washed 
every season. It suffices to hang them on the line when the 
wind blows and the sun is not too hot. And finally get || 
the blankets you can. Use them in preference to any other 
bed clothing especially for the children. Perhaps the cross- 
ness, the “I don’t want any breakfast ” disposition may be in 
a measure owing to the heavy quilt or comfortable on the 
child’s bed. Don’t blame the child—look after the bed 
clothing instead. 

I know ladies in good circumstances who wear sealskin 
sacks, silk dresses and go to the opera, whose children take 
music and dancing lessons, yet who own but two or three 
pairs of blankets, who sleep under the heavy quilts and com- 
fortables of long ago. It seems when we spend so much time 
in sleeping, we ought to have the best mattresses, lightest 
and warmest bed covering we can possibly get in order to 
“sleep as Christians should.” 

If we have to pinch anywhere, let it not be in this di- 
rection. 

—Mrs. M. J. Plumstead. 
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OMENS. 


The cornsilk tassels on the ridge 
Are bronzing in the sun; 

The elderberries by the bridge, 
And all along the run, 


Grow purple through the golden days; 
Barberries by the wall 

Glow crimson in the silver haze 
That ushers in the fall. 


Old Ocean dreams in slumbers deep 
Of wintry storms to come; 

In far-off mountain caverns sleep 
The winds; the brooks are dumb. 


The partridge, in lone country lanes, 
Whirs low a speckled wing ; 

Silence through all the woodland reigns, 
The birds forget to sing. 


From yellow cornfields slowly pass 
The crows, with clanging cry ; 

All day upon the orchard grass 
Ripe apples fall. A sigh 


Escapes, the earth at thought of death, 
For summer’s life so brief, 
And, fluttering on that sigh’s faint breath, 
Falls down the first red leaf! 
—Annie M. Libiy. 
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TABLE TALK. 
Do not convey your food to your mouth with a knife under any 
circumstances. 
Nothing indicates a well-bred man more than a proper mode of 
eating his meals. 


In helping any one at table, never use a knife when a spoon wi!! 
serve the purpose, 
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OANNING VEGETABLES. 


CoRN, PEAs, STRING BEANS, TOMATOES, OKRA, ETC. 


HIS paper is prepared with special refer- 
ence to Inquiry No. 33, in Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING of July 24. The directions 
may be safely relied upon for they are 
the experience of one who has never 
lost a can of fruit or vegetables. Read- 
ing many of the directions for canning, 
with which the newspapers are flooded 
during the fruit and vegetable season, 
our indignation and amusement have 
often been aroused. Woe betide the 
housekeeper who follows many of these 

directions, for loss of fruit or vegetables will surely result, and 

ifshe is not possessed of an angelic disposition, loss of temper 
also. What can be more exasperating in the way of house- 
hold trials than to spoil the delightful hours of balmy summer 
days over a fiery range, in a sultry kitchen, canning, preserv- 
ing, jellying and pickling, for the coming winter, and after all 
this toil, to find that this labor has been spent for naught as it 
were. How often people have remarked to me ‘ What luck 

you do have canning. My fruit never keeps like yours. 1 

always lose more or less.” 

Luck forsooth! Success in canning does not depend upon 
luck, but upon strict attention to details, which although 
seeming like the veriest trifles, cannot be disregarded. 

To Can Corn. 

Split the kernels lengthwise with a knife, then scrape with the 
back of the knife, thus leaving the hulls upon the cob. Fill cans 
full of cut corn, pressing it in very hard. To press the corn in the 
can, use the small end of a potato masher, as this will enter the 
can easily. It will take from ten to a dozen large ears of corn to 
filla one-quart can. When the cans are full, screw cover on with 
thumb and first finger, this will be tight enough, then place a cloth 
in the bottom of a wash boiler to prevent breakage. On this put 
a layer of cans in any position you prefer, over the cans put a layer 
of cloth, then a layer of cans. Fill the boiler in this manner, then 
cover the cans well with cold water, place the boiler on the fire, 
and o¢/ three hours without ceasing. On steady boiling, depends 
much of your success. After boiling three hours, lift the boiler 
from the fire, let the water cool, then take the cans from the boiler 
and tighten, let them remain until cold, then tighten again. Wrap 
each can in brown paper to exclude the light, and keep in a cool 
dry cellar and be very sure the rubber rings are not hardened by 
use. The rings should be renewed every two years. I would ad- 
vise the beginner to use new rings entirely, for poor rings cause 
the loss of canned fruit and vegetables in many cases. You will 
observe that in canning corn the cans are not wrapped in cloth nor 
heated; merely filled with the cut corn. The corn in the cans 
will shrink considerably in boiling, but on no account open them 
after canning. 

To Can Peas. 

Fill the can full of peas, shake the can so they can be filled well. 
You cannot press the peas in the can as you did the corn, but by 
shaking the cans they may be filled quite full. Pour into the cans 
enough cold water to fill to overflowing, then screw the cover tight 
as you can with your thumb and first finger and proceed exactly as 
in canning corn. 

String Beans. 

String and cut as for cooking, then proceed as for peas. Shelled 
beans are also canned the same. Do not add salt, pepper, nor 
sugar, to any of these vegetables. 

Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes are canned entirely different from corn or peas. Se- 
lect large, solid, red tomatoes. Scald, peel and cut in pieces. 
Stew in their own juice three-fourths of an hour, but do not add 
salt, pepper or sugar. Prepare the cans by rinsing each can with 
Warm water, then around each can wrap a towel wrung out of hot 
or cold water. Place a towel wrung out and folded on the stove 
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hearth, or back part of the reservoir, or on a table, near the stove, 
if the top of reservoir is not convenient. Pour a ladleful of boiling 
tomatoes into the can, place the cover on a moment, then remove 
and fill up with tomatoes rapidly as possible. Fill the can to over- 
flowing, beat top of the can with a fork to break air bubbles, then 
screw on the cover tight as possible. When filling the cans have 
aclean broom straw, one end of it in the can, the other in your 
hand, and as you put the cover on the can for the last time, with- 
draw the straw. When the cans are cold tighten again, then wrap 
in brown paper, and keep in a cool cellar. 

Tomatoes and Okra. 

Prepare okra as for cooking, stew until tender and add no sea- 
soning. Peel, and cut up tomatoes, stew steadily half an hour. 
When the okra is well cooked add to it the tomatoes. Stew ten 
minutes longer, add no seasoning and can the same as tomatoes 
alone. Add a little water to stew okra. 


I would impress upon the housekeeper the fact that success 
in canning depends greatly upon what may seem trifles, soft, 


| pliable rubber rings for every can, wrapping the cans in 


paper to exclude light, steady boiling the specified time in 
the case of corn, peas, etc., and if tomatoes, stirring steadily 
as directed. If these directions are followed, you may view 
your canned treasures with confident expectation, for you 
will not be disappointed. 

Canning fruit is not so difficult as corn or peas, nor does it 
involve so much time or trouble. I will give directions for 
canning different kinds of fruit, also for making jams, jellies, 
preserves and pickles if desired. 

—Mary Currier Parsons. 
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THE BUFFALO BUG. 
The name of all others that rhymes best with rug 
Is the name of a mite, called Buffalo Bug! 
It’s a hairy, horny, an horrible thing, 
Though, thanks to kind Nature, it cannot sting. 
It can run like a fox, or creep like a snail, 
Whilst its appetite never was known to fail. 
Your carpets, your mats, your coats and your hats 
’Twill quickly devour, then, just like the rats, 
Slip into a cranny and hide like a thief; 
And, as true as I live, it is my belief 
The creature is only a witch in disguise, 
Who delights in taking some folks by surprise, 
Who delights in making mischief and trouble, 
Then eluding one’s grasp like a blown bubble,— 
It’s a waste of your time, your strength and your skill, 
The Buffalo Bug to hunt and to kill. 
’Twill make its appearance, some unlucky day, 
When you're sure you have chased the whole herd away ; 
’Twill haunt you and daunt you until you will cry, 
“T wish, in my heart, I could lie down and die!” 


_—Aana M. TL. Moseley. 
DEFENSE OF THE BREAKFAST. 


A man who is no breakfast-eater must either be a heavy supper- 
eater, or in a bad state of health. A person who requires the 
stimulus of a cup of tea, or any other stimwus whatever, before 
partaking of solid food is not in health. I like to see a man have 
his breakfast first, and then feel around for his cup of coffee, tea or 
chocolate, says a writer in Casse//’s Magazine. 1 have known the 
strongest and healthiest of men positively forget all about the 
liquid part of their breakfast, and leave the table without it. I 
have known men who scarcely ever touched a drop of liquor of any 
kind from one week’s end to another, and who were in robust 
health. Ham and eggs, bacon and eggs, or a beefsteak or underdone 


| chop, with boiled eggs to follow, and then a cup of tea, is a sensible 


breakfast for a man who is going away out into the fresh air to 
walk, or ride, or work till noon, but not for a person who has to sit 
all day in the same position at manual labor. ({ emphasize the 
word manual because intellectual work conduces to appetite.) 
Cheerful conversation insures the easy digestion of a good break- 
fast. It is a pity that in this country the custom of inviting friends 
to the matutinal meal is not more prevalent. 
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GASTRONOMIO THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 

[7his series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and is not 
printed elsewhere. 
tally for one publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of 
Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a 
syndicate of daily and weekly journals.) 

XVII. 
BILLS OF FARE. 
(BREAKFAST.) 
Cantaloupe. 
Broiled Bluefish. 
Hashed Brown Potatoes. 
Toast. 


It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares espec- 


Sliced Cucumbers. 
Graham Rolls. 
(DINNER.) 
Green Pea Soup. 
Fried Chicken, with Cauliflower. 
Green Corn. Lima Beans. 
Tomato Salad. 
Fresh Fruit. 
(SUPPER.) 
Savory Omelet. 
Rolls. Toast. 
Soft Gingerbread. 


Berries. Tea. 

In this season of abundance a trip to the markets in the 
large cities is very enjoyable, for it seems there as if nothing 
were lacking in the food supply. Dwellers in the country 
can have but a faint idea of the lavishness of the display of 
fish, meat, poultry, vegetables and fruit. Every clime pays 
its tribute to our large markets. The “ stay-at-homes”’ com- 
fort themselves with the thought that if they must remain in the 
city they can at least have all kinds of luxuries for the table. 
Many people who go into the country for the summer, and 
others who live there the year round, greatly regret the 
necessity of going without the advantages which these 
markets offer. 

All the good things in life are not, however, confined to one 
place, and what one loses in being away from storehouses of 
abundant supplies may be made up in other ways. When 
one can get vegetables fresh from the garden, berries from 
the pastures and hillsides, fresh eggs, pure milk and sweet 
butter, with bracing atmosphere, and ample opportunity for 
out-door exercise, there is no reason for complaint. All these 
conditions should be so common in every country place that 
the absence of good meats and fish will not be a great 
trial. But unfortunately .this is not the case. For many 
reasons, vegetables often are scarce and poor where they 
should be plentiful and good. Every farmer should set apart 
a plat of his warmest and richest land for a kitchen garden, 
and every farmer’s wife and daughter should know when 
vegetables are at their best, and also how to cook them 
in the best manner. 

One of the great mistakes which American gardeners make 
consists of allowing green vegetables to grow too large and 
rank before gathering them. ‘Turnips, carrots, beets, rad- 
ishes, etc., should be gathered while they are small, and 
delicate in flavor. String beans should not be picked after 
the seed begins to form in the pod, or they will be found 
tough and not very digestible when cooked. Pick green 
peas before the peas are fully grown. When allowed to 
grow to a large size they acquire a strong flavor and become 
less digestible. Of course, such varieties as the marrowfats 
and champions will be both large and tender. Sweet corn 


should have the ears just filled, but the kernels should be 
tender and juicy. 

It is surprising what a difference there is in the time re. 
quired for cooking many vegetables that have stood a day or 
two after the picking, as compared with those which have 
come fresh from the garden. For example, peas that ire 
picked in the early morning for use the same day, can he 
cooked in about half the time that would be needed if the 
same peas were kept a day or longer. Besides, the flavor of 
vegetables that are cooked while fresh is much superior to 
that of those which have stood for some time. 

Ears of green corn that are just filled will, if plunged into 
boiling water as soon as gathered, cook in ten minutes, or 
perhaps in less time, while the same corn, if kept for one or 
two days, will require twice as much time for cooking and 
will not be so tender and fine flavored as if cooked at once. 
This is where one having a garden of her own has a great 
advantage of the housekeeper'who is obliged to get her sup- 
plies from the market. Eating green peas and corn in the 
country spoils one for anything that can be bought in a < ity 
market. 

A piece of cooking soda about the size of a pea will, if 
added to a quart of peas or beans, make them tenderer and 
preserve the green color. It should not be added until the 
vegetables are half cooked. 

During the summer people in the country depend largely 
upon poultry, veal and lamb for their meat supply. ‘There is 
one thing which is not generally understood by butchers and 
housekeepers. It is, that while the fibres of the flesh of an 
animal are set, as they are as soon as the animal cools after 
being killed, the meat is much harder than at any other time. 
For this reason it should not be cooked while in this state. 
The meat should hang at least twelve hours after the fibres 
become set. Chickens, however, can be dressed and cooked 
while yet warm, and the meat will be found tender, juicy and 
of fine flavor. Let the same chickens stand until the filres 
get hard and rigid, and then cook them, and the meat will not 
be nearly so tender and juicy. ‘his is true of all animals: 
the meat should be cooked either while it still contains the 
natural heat, or not until after the muscles have relaxed: the 
time of relaxation being from twelve to twenty-four hours 
after the animal is killed. This time answers very well for 
poultry, veal and lamb. Mutton and beef, to be in periec- 
tion, should be hung for about three weeks in a place whicre 
the temperature is low. This, of course, is not possible in 
warm weather or in a warm country except where there are 
large refrigerators. But all first-class butchers have such 
refrigerators. 

Here is a delicious dish for summer: 

Fried Chicken and Cauliflower. 

Use two chickens, each weighing about three pounds, one large 
head of cauliflower, one pint of milk, half a pint of cream, one 
quarter of a pound of clear salt pork, and some flour, salt and 


pepper. 

Singe, wipe and draw the chickens; then cut them in handsome 
joints, season them generously with salt and pepper, and roll them 
in flour. Cut the pork in thin slices and fry it slowly in a large ‘ry- 
ing pan. On taking up the pork, lay the pieces of chicken in the 
pan and fry them slowly for half an hour, being careful to avoid 
burning. Turn the pieces when they begin to brown on one side. 

The head of cauliflower should stand in salted cold water for an 
hour before the time for beginning to cook this dish. Just beiore 
putting the chicken on to fry, put the cauliflower in a kettle with 
two quarts of boiling water, and simmer gently for half an hour. 
When the cauliflower has been cooking for twenty minutes, avid a 
generous tablespoonful of salt. 

As soon as the chicken is put on to fry, put the pint of milk on 
the fire in a double-boiler. Mix the cream with two tablespoon uls 
of flour, and when the milk begins to boil, stir this mixture ‘nto 
it. Cook for ten minutes, stirring occasionally; then add a heap 
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ing teaspoonful of salt and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of white 
pepper: 

When the cauliflower is done, take it up and drain it; then place 
in the center of a large dish. Pour half of the white sauce over it. 
Now arrange the chicken at the base of the cauliflower. Pour all 
the fat from the pan and put the remaining white sauce into the 
pan. Put on the stove, and stir well from the bottom; and when 
the sauce boils up, pour it over the chicken. Serve at once. 

Cooking the chicken sauce in the pan where the chicken was 
fried gives it more flavor, but also colors it; therefore it would not 
do to cook the sauce for the cauliflower in that pan. 


—Maria Parloa. 
[Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.] 
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EAR ACHE AND LEG ACHE. 
SOME OF THE TORTURES OF CHILDHOOD. 

One of our little girls has been troubled with ear ache since 
her babyhood. No sores have gathered, but a cold or ex- 
posure to a strong wind is almost certain to cause her acute suf- 
fering with ear ache. After trying nearly everything that I 
have seen or heard recommended, I have settled on this 
application as giving surest and quickest relief. It is a flannel 
bag stuffed with hops and wrung from hot vinegar. I lay the 
bag over the child’s ear, as hot as she will bear it, cover the 
whole side of the face with dry flannel and change the hop 
bag as often as it becomes cool. ‘The warm steani filling the 
child’s ear, soon relieves the pain. 

Stuffing the ear with the “heart of a roasted onion,” trick- 
lings of molasses, wads of peppered cotton, and lumps of 
mutton tallow, has never yet, in my experience, eased ear 
ache, and such irritating messes crowded or poured into the 
delicate labyrinth of the ear may do much mischief. 

Another child is a victim of leg ache. Inherited, possibly, 
for well do we remember what we suffered with its tortures in 
our own childhood. Heat and moisture gave us relief and, 
following in our mother’s footsteps, we have routed night 
after night from our warm quarters, in the dead of winter, to 
kindle fires and fill frosty kettles from water-pails thickly 
crusied with ice, that we might get the writhing pedal extrem- 
ities of our little heir into a tub of hot water as quickly as 
possible. But lately we have learned all this work and 
exposure is needless. We simply wring a towel from salted 
water,—a bowl of it standing in our sleeping-room, ready for 
such an emergency,-—wrap the limb in it from ankle to knee, 
without taking the child from his bed, and then swathe with 
dry flannels, thick and warm, tucking the blankets about him 
a little closer, and relief is sure. 

A croupy cough can often be loosened and prevented by 
swathing the throat with dry, warm flannels; a thick pack of 
them to sweat the throat and chest that often helps so 
speedily it is not necessary to sicken the child with ipecac, or 
to wake the house kindling fires and preparing hot packs. 

—Clarissa Potter. 


t 


Prepared for Goop 
SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 

Punish your passions, lest they punish you. 

Honesty, like gold, is frequently used to plate base metals. 

A ship should not be held by one anchor, nor life by a single 
hop: 

Knowledge and timber should not be much used till they are 
well seasoned. 


If a man empties his purse into his head, no one can take it 
away from him. 

However small may be your possessions, there will be some one 
to envy you them. 


The best characters have a mixture of infirmities, and the worst 
have some redeeming virtues. 


| fullness, so as to look like pansies. 
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RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
KNITTED TIDY. 

Materials—Star Light Scotch yarn, any shade desired ; two 
No. 6 bone or wooden needles. Cast on eighty-seven 
stitches, knit across seamed. Second row—Seamed. Third 
row—Plain. Fourth row—Seamed. Fifth row—Seamed. 
Sixth row—Plain. Seventh row—Slip one, knit one plain for 
edge, *knit one plain, putting wool four times round the 
needle * ; repeat from * to * all across. 

Eighth row—Slip one, seam one, *slip three stitches to 
right hand needle. They will form long loops which should 
be put back on left hand needle without twisting, and the 
next three stitches seamed through them, then seam the first 
three, seam one, *repeat from * to * until within one stitch of 
the end of row, seam one. 

Ninth row—Seamed. 

Tenth and eleventh rows—Plain. 

Twelfth row—Seamed. 

Thirteenth and fourteenth rows—Plain. 

Fifteenth row—Seamed. 

Sixteenth row—Slip one, seam one, * seam one, putting the 
wool four times round needle * ; repeat from * to * all across. 

Seventeenth row—Slip one, knit one plain, * slip three 
stitches to right hand needle. They will form long loops 
which should be put back on left hand needles, and the next 
three knit through them, then knit the first three plain, then 
one plain, * repeat from * to * till within one stitch of end 
of row, one plain. 

Eighteenth row—Plain. 

Repeat from first to eighth rows inclusive five times; then 
two rows seamed, one row plain, two rows seamed. 

Bind off loosely enough to make this side of the tidy exactly 
as long as the opposite side. 

Around three sides of the tidy crochet a plain scallop, and 
across the bottom from each plain stripe suspend a silk tassel. 
Sew a small gilt crescent by its narrowest part to the two 
stitches that form the edge of each lattice stripe. Pass a 
narrow ribbon through the stripe, putting it under the crossed 
stitches and over the straight stitch. Put it through the 
crescent from the upper side so as to cover the sewing, and 
cut off the ribbon even with bottom of tassel. 

PANSY MATS—CROCHETED. 

Materials—For a pair, get one-fourth ounce of black, one- 
fourth ounce of white, one-half ounce canary yellow, one 
ounce shaded purple single worsted. 

Commence with white, make a chain of six stitches, join it; 
into that crochet twelve long crochet stitches with one chain 
between each, fasten it and make the chain stitches to begin 
the next row Do this at every row. 

Third row—Two long crochet stitches into every loop of 
second row. 

Fourth row—Two long crochet, with one chain between, 
and alternate with one long crochet into every loop (not 
stitch.) 

Fifth row—Two long crochet, alternate with two separate 
stitches of long crochet, with one chain between each. 

Sixth row—Two long crochet with three chain between 
each. 

Seventh row—Commence with the black, two long crochet 
into every loop of the white. 

Eighth row—Commence with the yellow, and crochet two 
long crochet into every loop of black. 

Ninth row—Commence with purple, and crochet the same 
as last two rows. 

Thread a needle with fine black thread, and catch down the 


—Eva M. Niles. 
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Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


LET US HAVE PEACE. 


BETWEEN MANKIND AND WOMANKIND. 


HE relation of women to social and po- | 
litical life has been much discussed of | 
late. Probably no topic calls out more 
general public interest. We may ex- 
pect good,to come from the discussion 
in various ways. But all discussion 
has its dangers. Argument and de- 
bate are useful as an occasional tonic 
but most unwholesome for steady diet. 
The many points on which all good 
men and women agree are more cheer- 
ful matter for daily thought and speech 

than the few on which they differ. It is necessary for all of 
us, men and women alike, to do battle, now and then, for our 
convictions. But it is not creditable to any of us, men or 
women either, to keep up a perpetual loading and firing for 
the fun of it. There are signs that the “ pistol habit” is find- 
ing its way into our conversation. I feel confident that my 
acquaintances are not especially subject to it. But I am quiet 
accustomed, when | cite Rev.—or Dr.—-as authority on any 
topic relating to the outlook for women, to have a scornful 
“QO, he’s a man!” flung at me for sufficient answer, as if 
the light of reason were forever withdrawn from one-half 
the human race. I have classmates -to whom I cannot quote 
“Lycidas ” without exposing myself to the brilliant repartee, 
“Yes, but how did Milton treat his wives?” I call to mind 
prosperous young school teachers—charming girls, too, most 
of them—to whom the economy and self denial of their mar- 
ried friends are interesting chiefly as they may be made to 
point a smart moral or adorn a lively tale. 

I am a member of a Woman’s Club, large, well managed, 
and in most respects delightful. The ‘“Woman’s Rights 
Question” has been wisely excluded from the very outset, as 
not likely to promote harmony. Nevertheless the fly of com- 
bativeness is in our pot of ointment. Many of us have hus- 
bands and brothers; fathers we have all had. But I should 
not like to tell you, though I do not think our case is an ex- 
ceptional one, how often we make reference to the notorious 
failings of man, to his liability to bring muddy boots in over 
the best carpet, his tendency to ask “what has become of the 
dollar I let you have last week?” the accessibility of his 
heart through his stomach, above all, his incapacity for disin- 
terested affection. The world would be a dreary place in- 
deed, if these things were all true that we say in our flippant 
speech. If we really believe them, we should have little heart 
to speak of them. Few of us will admit that these jests of ours 
represent convictions. But they must stand for something. 
Is it a faultfinding habit, or only a poor taste in jokes? 

“If there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on 
these things,”’ talk on these things. The advice is not anti- 
quated yet. One might almost say that the need for it grows 
greater every year. ‘There are more people talking now than 
ever before, they have more to talk about, it is more impor- 
tant that their talk should be happy and helpful. Social con- 
versation is largely directed by women. Shall they give it, 
prevailingly, a cynical, carping, pugnacious tone, and that in 
matters relating to the family and to home life ? 

There is virtue and there is praise to be thought on, and 
with men as well as with women. We have had the Carlyle 
letters, to be sure, though even as to them who can know that 
he has rightly distributed his censure? But have we lost in 
them our recollection of the Kingsley letters, and of “Water 
babies,” that lovely memorial of a father’s tenderness for his 
little son? We hada whole treatise on brotherly kindness 
when Macaulay’s letters came out, with that. rhyming gossip 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


to his sisters from the Parliament lobbies, and those l»ter 
poems to the nephews and nieces. You may only admire ‘he 
author of “ Horatius” but it is a feeling very like affection 
that you have for the busy man who found time to write 
nursery verses like this: 
“The beadle got a good big stick, 
Bigger than uncle’s thumb. 
G, what a fright those boys were in 
To see the beadle come!” 

But we have no need to go to literature for examples. _\re 
there not many of our own number to whom father’s room 
and mother’s have been equally places of childish refuge ° 

We could mark off our domestic calendar with the kindly 
deeds of men, if we would but take account of such.  Sw/w- 
day, we meet a father who is walking a mile at the end of a 
hard day’s work, to fetch home the bonnet his girl has set 
her heart on wearing to church to-morrow. Sunday, we hear 
of a busy man who brings the office bottle of red ink out 
from town, and illuminates the covers of the thirty recipe 
books his daughter is making for her table at the fair. J/yp- 
day, we see clothes flapping on our neighbors’ lines that were 
wrung out and hung out by husbands who must be at the faciory 
before seven. TZuesday, a letter from Rome brings news of 
the burdened evangelist who preaches in a foreign language 
seven nights a week and then goes home to help watch with 
his sick babies—since the measles come even to poetic Italy. 
Wednesday, a tired mother for whom hard times and dull 
work have made this an anxious winter, tells us how her |ius- 
band “said there wasn’t another young woman in town that 
could make a little money go so far.” Zhursday, the fastid- 
ious friend who could never be prevailed on to protect her 
feet with anything more clumsy than rubbers, shows us the 
stylish overshoes her brother has persuaded her to wear. 
friday, rammaging in our own garret, we pull out an old 
olive felt, the first hat the little girl was ever trusted to buy 
alone. How well we remember the child’s complacency as 
she brought it home, her delight when it was admitted to be 
a perfect match, her pitiful chagrin when it proved too small, 
(she had not been able to carry all the points in her young 
mind), her despair when the sympathizing mother could sug- 
gest nothing better than exchanging it, and then the rapture 
of gratitude when the father, reaching out his hand for it, 
stretched it over his knee to just the right size. 

And this is the sex that is selfish and inconsiderate in all 
little ways, and careless of expressing even the measure of 
affection which it feels! Let us have done with this unseemly 
bickering. The ideal man does not speak lightly of woman- 
kind; his mother was a woman. Is there no corresponding 
obligation upon the ideal woman? 

—Lily Sherman Rice. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Gladly welcome we its coming, 
O’er its pages linger long,— 

©’er its learning think and ponder, 
Dwell with joy on each sweet song. 


Momes are brightened by its advent, 
Over land or over sea; 

Use has blunted not the pleasure, 
Sweet is still its ministry. 

Ever seeking to enlighten, 

Keeping every good in view; 

Ever pointing out each error, 

Ever giving praise when due. 
Proudly pressing on to glory, 

In its own appointed way ; 

Never doubting, never fearing,— 
Goop HousekeePinG wins the day! 
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POISONS GENERATED IN FOOD. 


PUTREFACTION AS A SOURCE OF ILLNESS AND DEATH. 


T is chiefly owing to the investiga- 


lin that some light has been 
thrown upon the generation of 
poisons in decomposing food. 
He mixed the pure white of an 
egg with the juice from the 
stomach of a pig freshly killed, 
and allowed the mixture to stand 
twenty-four hours at a blood heat 
temperature. By means of a 
rather complex chemical process 
he obtained pure a small quantity 
of a substance, a few drops of an 


frogs in fifteen minutes. Rab- 
bits died in the same time after inoculation with a larger 
quantity. From this it must be inferred that a poisonous 
principle was formed from the white of an egg when it was 
subjected to artificial digestion. 

rom putrid meat, says Julius Stinde, who writes upon this 
subject in an article translated for the Popular Science Monthly, 
Prof. Brieger prepared a substance, neuridine, which acted as 
a poison as long it was contaminated with other products of 
putrefaction ; otherwise harmless. It is closely related to two 
substances that occur in the human system in its normal con- 
dition, namely neurine, one of the constituents of the brain, 
and choline, which is present in the bile. By putrefaction, neu- 
ridine and the rather harmless choline are transformed into 
the highly poisonous neurine. It is a remarkable fact that 
neurine, which is identical with muscarine, the poisonous 
principle of a toadstool, and which is a normal constituent of 
the human body, should prove so destructive when introduced 
into the body from an outside source. 

‘he fact that the poisons of putrefaction are of a.chemical 
nature accounts for the poisons found in corpses. These 
poisons bear some resemblance to the alkaloids of the hem- 
lock, strychnine, veratrine, etc. A general was supposed to 
have been poisoned by his servant, in Rome, and a poison 
was found in his body, bearing a great resemblance to a viru- 
lent poison found in the larkspur. But this evidence of mur- 
der was overcome by the success of Prof. Selmi of Bologna 
in obtaining the same poison from a corpse where every sus- 
picion of poisoning was excluded. 

‘The poisons like those found in corpses, called ptomaines 
by chemists, are created by the putrefaction of fish, white of 
egy, meat, cheese, gelatine, and yeast. The presence of 
moisture is an essential condition, hence the moist mixture 
of sausage filling is especially well adapted to the formation 
of these poisons. It is a matter of observation that a great 
many cases of poisoning have followed the consumption of 
sausage or of fish that have been kept damp. The action of 
the ptomaines is more virulent when they are introduced into 
the circulation through wounds, than when they are in the 
stomach. Hence, it is that cuts received while dissecting 
corpses often end in death. 

Veople are not equally sensitive to these poisons. Some 
persons are so sensitive that fish, seemingly fresh, will cause 
them inconvenience; others are likely to suffer from a pe- 
cul:ar eruption of the skin after eating crabs or lobsters. In 
the inaize-porridge which is called “ polenta,” and which is the 
chief food of a certain class of Italian workmen, there is 
formed by putrefaction in hot weather a poison which causes 
“pellagra,” an eruption of the skin, resembling erysipelas, 


tions of Prof. L. Brieger of Ber- | 


In every day life the ptomaines give evidence of their 
| presence. The frequent inflammations of the fingers of per- 
| sons engaged in washing dishes are due to this cause. The 
best remedies for the evil is washing with soap, which acts 
like a mild disinfectant. 

All food, whether vegetable or animal, must be regarded 
with suspicion as soon as the first signs of decomposition be- 
| come noticeable. Especially should great care be taken in 


| times of epidemics. ‘Ihe poisons of putrefaction are odorless 
_ compounds and it must not always be inferred that they do 
| not exist before the odor of putrefaction is perceived. ‘These 


aqueous solution of which killed | 


which grows worse in time and finally causes death. 


poisons are not destroyed by boiling. 

Four hundred cases of sickness in Suabia have been traced 
to sausage poisoning, from 1793 to 1853. ‘The plague-like 
epidemic that occurred in the Volga district, some time ago, 
was traced to the diet of the people in those regions, which 
consisted almost exclusively of fish. ‘The learned professors, 
however, do not explain why dogs and other brute animals 
are not affected by the poisons of putrefaction, which they 
must eat in great quantities. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE HERD’S-BOY’S PRAYER. 
AFTER THE GERMAN. 
One summer eve, ’neath Alpine skies, 
A little herd’s-boy knelt; 
[lis face aglow as if his soul 
Some holy influence felt ; 
Then piously began to say, 
In place of evening prayer, 
Ilis A, B, C, unmindful that 
A stranger lingered near. 
The gentle pastor overheard, 
And to the child drew near, 
As tenderly he questioned him 
The meaning to make clear. 


**T meant it for a prayer, good sir, 
And said it on my kness; 

I know no other way to pray, 
And so I added, please, 


“Dear Lord, pick Thou the letters out, 
And make the words for me; 
They all are there, and tell my love— 
My gratitude to Thee.” 
—Abbie F. Judd. 


HOW TO COOL A CELLAR. 

A great mistake is sometimes made in ventilating cellars and 
milk houses. The object of ventilation is to keep the cellars cool 
and dry, but this object often fails of being accomplished by a 
common mistake, and instead the cellar is made both warm 
and damp. A cool place should never be ventilated, unless 
the air admitted is cooler than the air within, or is at least as 
cool as that, or a very little warmer. The warmer the air, the 
more moisture it holds in suspension. Necessarily, the cooler 
the air, the more this moisture is condensed and precipitated. 
When a cool cellar is aired on a warm day, the entering air being 
in motion appears cool, but as it fills the cellar the cooler air 
with which it becomes mixed chills it, the moisture is con- 
densed, and dew is deposited on the cold walls, and may often 
be seen running down them in streams. Then the cellar is damp, 
and soon becomes mouldy. To avoid this, the windows should 
only be opened at night, and late,—the last thing before retiring. 
There is no need to fear that the night air is unhealthful,—it is 
as pure as the air of midday, and is really drier. The cool air 
enters the apartment during the night, and circulates through it. 
The windows should be closed before sunrise in the morning, and 
kept closed and shaded through the day. If the air of the cellar 
is damp, it may be thoroughly dried by placing in it a peck of fresh 
lime in an open box. A peck of lime will absorb about seven 
pounds or more than three quarts of water, and in this way a cellar 
or milk room may soon be dried, even in the hottest weather, 
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THE COZY CORNER. 


[ Zn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.\—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Inquiry No. 39. 
CAN IT BE DONE? 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 
I have over a half gallon of the des¢ Spanish olive oil that has be- 


come somewhat rancid. I wish some one would tell me through | 
the columns of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, if I can purify it in any | 


way, so as to make it at least fit for cooking purposes. _C. S. F. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Inquiry No. 40. 
WHAT KIND OF SCALES? 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


By accident the valuable magazine you edit came into my home, | 


HouskeKEEPING. 


will mend anything except a broken heart. (3) As to lawn mowing 

for women, it is a healthy exercise, and the lightest mower is the 

“TD” style of the Philadelphia make. i. 
RICHMOND, MASs. 


COOKING BY IT. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have always felt like congratulating you on the success you are 
making of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It literally fills “a long felt 
want” in American domestic literature. My wife don’t quite 
“swear by it,” but she does cook daily by it with most satisfactory 
results. 

buston, MASs. 


**KITCHEN LABOR-SAVING CONVENIENCES.” 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


While reading the inquiry of H. H.in No. 30, June 26th, in re 


| gard to labor-saving conveniences for the kitchen, it occurred to 


me that our kitchen was conveniently arranged for doing work, and 


perhaps might be suggestive to others. I will take for granted 


that the inquirer wants some suggestions relative to a kitchen in 


and we are all greatly pleased with it. Will Mrs. Catherine Owen | which the work can be done with the least possible inconvenienc« 
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DINING 


instruct us through your paper what family scales to buy? We 
have long felt their need and have put off purchasing, not knowing 
the kind to get. 
A SINCERE FRIEND OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. : 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S INITIAL LETTERS. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Your magazine is decidedly ste magazine for the family, but 
there is one feature that is very pleasing to me that I have never 
seen mentioned as among the good things it contains and that is 
the “illustrated letters” (if that is the proper expression) at the 
commencement of the articles. They area real study to me, and 
the one who designs them never mistook his calling. Long life to 
him. L. H. K. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 


ANSWERING QUESTIONS. 
Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Permit me to say in answer to Inquiry No. 34, in your last 
issue, that compressed yeast is made in New York, and any grocer 
can get it for your Georgian reader. In answer to Inquiry No. 
35: (1) Lace curtains, or any o'!ic: lace, may be washed without 
shrinking by using pearline and s.:ctching well. In fact there is 
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ROO 
compatible with the circumstances, and if you can make any use 0/ 
the enclosed I shall be glad to have you do so. 


D. S. BARBER. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


No. 1. Corn meal chest; No. 2. Graham flour chest; No. 3. 
Sugar barrel (granulated sugar); No. 4. Three drawers, 22x 3! 
inches, 7 to 10 inches deep, used for bread, cake, etc.; No.5. Flou: 
barrel on platform with iron rollers ; above 4 and 5 is a broad shel! 
two inches thick, used for mixing, etc.; six inches above and at the 
back of this shelf, is a shelf four inches wide for cups and cans 
used while mixing, and at the end of the shelf isa scale for weigh 
ing the materials used, and twelve inches above this narrow sheli, 
and supported on iron brackets is a case of twenty-five drawers «1 
various sizes for keeping materials used in cooking, and on the top 
of this case of drawers is a broad shelf used for drying soap,— 
holds two boxes and leaves store-room for toilet soap, matches, etc. : 
No. 6. Wash-stand with shelf for slop-pail or jar, and drawer for 
kitchen towels. See sketch. Above the stand is roller for towels. 
No. 7. Kitchen sink under broad quadrilateral shelf 8, which is 
two inches thick, and 22 inches above the sink; No. 9. Shelves (7 
inches wide) above No. 8 and used for lamps, lanterns, etc.; No. 
10. Kitchen clock above No. 8; No. 11. Work-table with drawers, 
closet, etc. See sketch. No. 12. Cupboard with shelf and opening 
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to pass things through into and from the dining-room; the opening 
is closed with a door that slides up; over the shelf are drawers for 
table linen, etc.; and still above the drawers is a china closet with 


No. 6. 


glass doors. Seesketch. No. 13. Shelves five feet from the floor, 
and under these shelves are wardrobe hooks for aprons, etc.; No 
14. Gas stove, above and back of which are shelves, and a place 
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No. 11. 


to keep dustpans and dusters; No. 15. Range, behind which are 
wardrobe hooks for dish pans, cloths, etc.; No. 16. Refrigerator 
opening under porch (is amateur made, but a perfect success); 


No. 12. 


No. 17. Small light table used near the stoves for holding platters, 
dishes, etc., when caring for the cooked food. 

Ou: kitchen is painted with three coats oil and lead, the wood 
work ‘inted drab, and the plastered walls fawn color. 


SO HIS MOTHER SAYS. 
Publisher of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Enclosed find stamps for which please send me the following 
copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, * * * “the best paper in the 
country,” so my mother says. H. W. G. 

New York City. 


LOOKING TO A RATIONAL WOMANHOOD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have a daughter about whose education I am very anxious, and 
can any one tell me through your pages where | can find a school, 
near Philadelphia, such as Timothy Titcomb writes of in his “ Let- 
ters to Young Women” on page 97. He says, “I know female 
boarding schools that are properly conducted, whose teachers know 
what a girl is, and what she needs, and who contrive to lead her 
through this transitional passage of her life into a healthful and 
rational womanhood.” An early answer will oblige 


ONE OF YOUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
BoLTon, N. Y. 


““ASKING QUESTIONS.” 


1. Why is it that e/even eggs are used in angel cake? Why not 
ten or twelve just as well? 2. Can some one tell how to make cof- 
fee of rye or wheat? 3. Will Mrs. Niles, or some one else, tell 
where transfer papers for embroidery can be obtained? 4. Will 
Anne Aldworth, or some one else, tell us how to make tar soap? 
It is used for skin diseases. a 

RICHMOND, MAss. 


Our correspondent will doubtless find matter of interest, as to 
question No. 2, in the advertisement of Messrs. Wright & Rich, 
and to question No. 3, in the advertisement of the Packer Manu- 


, facturing Company in this magazine. In the meantime if any of 


our readers have such a recipe, we shall be glad to give it place.— 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


CANDIED LEMON PEEL. 
Editor of Good HousEKEEPING: 

Lemon peels harden in the way described by Mrs. Wall from one 
of two causes: If not boiled quite tender in clear water before 
putting them into syrup they will harden, also if the syrup is too 
strong at first; melted sugar unmixed with water, which is what 
very thick syrup is, hardens raw lemon peel till it is like wood. 
For this reason it must be quite cooked in water before candying, 
and boiled very slowly till clear when in the syrup; once c/ear and 
tender, you may boil as rapidly as you please. Lemon peel that is 
not going to be tender remains opaque and does not become clear. 
With orange peel sugar seems to have no hardening effect. But 
Mrs. Wall may have boiled her peels enough and done everything 
right, but the lemon juice would make the candy itself brittle and 
would prevent the peels keeping unless hermetically sealed. They 
would get sticky in a few days if exposed to air. Properly done 
they keep like citron. CATHERINE OWEN. 


A SIGHT OF THE PROMISED LAND. 


Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING: 


I have always supposed that there was no royal road to “ undying 
fame and unlimited fortune,” until reading an appeal in the last 
number of your excellent magazine for a Moses to “ Lead the Chil- 
dren of the Household into the Promised Land of no more Carpet 
Bugs.” The call appeals at once to my ambition and my cupidity, 


| since I am able to recommend a sure safeguard against this dé¢e 


noir of every housekeeper. I am certain of having the “showers 
of gratitude” which you say are waiting to be poured upon the head 
of whomsoever shall propose a remedy, for a steady rain of thanks 


| have been pouring upon me for several weeks past from those who 


have been delivered from this nineteenth century bondage. But I 
fear lest my claim to the “ducats” may be weakened by the fact 


| that the recipe has been printed in the paper with which I have the 


honor to be connected editorially. But though my claim may be 
vitiated, the integrity of the recipe remains intact and it is offered 
herewith. Whoever has fought the carpet bug knows what a tena- 
cious hold he has upon life. Many waters cannot queneh him, 
neither can the floods drown him. Naphtha, benzine, kerosene oil, 


tallow, Dalmation powder and the like, seem to be his native food 
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and drink, so well does he thrive upon them. Carbolic acid works 
upon his system in like manner as opium upon the human organi- 
zation, producing a delicious calm for awhile, which is the prelude 
to more active hostilities. ‘Tobacco, camphor and pepper are 
choice morsels which he rolls under his tongue. No single ingre- 
dient, so far as I can ascertain, has ever proved adequate to arrest 
his deadly march, but by the following combination of ingredients 
he may be vanquished: Mix together equal quantities of powdered 
borax, camphor and saltpetre, apply dry in liberal handfuls under 
the edges of the carpet, or use ina strong solution to wash the 
floor, and you may shout songs of victory on the other side of this 
Jordan of difficulty. The powder is clean and inoffensive, and kept 
zn bandbox, closet and drawer will surely keep out every kind of 
an insect. Besides the testimony of many practical housekeepers 
to the efficiency of this remedy it is endorsed by a New York 
scientist of high repute. 

Eagerly awaiting the promised “fame and fortune ”—particularly 
the latter—the foregoing is most respectfully submitted by 

FRANCES J. DYER. 


DIRECTIONS FOR WASHING BLANKETS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I enclose a good rule for washing blankets—as no doubt many 
of your readers are anxious to know how they may be washed 
without shrinking: 

Put two tablespoonfuls of ammonia with half a tub of warm water; 
put the blankets in and let them soak half an hour, then squeeze 
them as free from water as possible ; prepare another tub of warm 
water with ammonia, and add enough soap to make a strong suds; 
put the blankets in suds up and down thoroughly—very little 
rubbing required. Do not wring them out, but squeeze as before ; 
rinse in warm water with ammonia; hang smoothly on the line, let- 
ting the water drip from them; wringing makes them shrink. 
While drying it will be necessary to squeeze the water from the 
ends, and occasionally shake and pull out smoothly and evenly; let 
them hang till perfectly dry. Press with heavy weights—no iron- 
ing required. 


Boston, MAss. EXPERIENCE. 


WANTING HELP. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I would like to say how delighted I am with your magazine, but 
I do wish somebody would write something for us country house- 
keepers, who have neither much strength, nor money, nor time, but 
who have to do the work with their own hands, who have no Mar- 
ta’s or Maggie’s, and yet who need, I sometimes think, and who 
really want the “ Higher Life” even more than those other dear 
women whose purse-strings are not so tightly tied, whose bodies 
are well, and whose Marta’s come in to give the lift of the hard 
work, leaving them free to take the time for the struggle after the 
“ Higher Life” for their children, if not for themselves. I know all 
about makeshifts, but I don’t like it, and I do want to know if there 
isn’t an easier as well asa better way. Pardon my prolixity, but 
there is a class of housekeepers that you have hardly touched and 
as lamone,I want help. Iam verysincerely, Mrs.J. M. N. 

BROWNVILLE, ME. 


A Series of papers treating of the very features of Household 
Life, which our Maine correspondent mentions so earnestly, is in 
course of preparation for publication in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


The restoration of color to fabrics which from one cause or 
another have deteriorated in this respect has suggested to various 
chemical applications and processes. It has been customary to 
employ ammonia for the purpose of neutralizing acids that have 
accidentally or otherwise destroyed the color of the stuffs, this be- 
ing necessarily applied immediately, or the color is usually imper- 
fectly restored. An application of chloroform has the effect of 
bringing out the colors as bright as ever. Plush goods, and all ar- 
ticles dyed with aniline colors, faded from exposure to light, re- 
sume their original brightness of appearance after being sponged 
with chloroform ; the commercial chloroform, which is less costly 
than the purified, answers well for this purpose. 


HISTORY AND HEALTHFULNESS OF CANNED FOODS. 

As early as 1810, M. Appert, a French chemist, after exhaustive 
experiments discovered that by excluding the air and organic gases 
from meats, fruits and vegetables, by subjecting them to heat and 
packing in hermetically sealed jars or tins, says the New York 
World, perishable articles of food could be preserved for an in- 
definitive period without detriment to their flavor or nourishing 
properties. The French government became interested in the suc- 
cess of his project and encouraged him to submit the theory toa 
trying practical test. To that end numerous articles of food were 
prepared by this process and placed among the stores of a French 
man-of-war. After a long cruise the jars were opened and the con- 
tents served at the officers’ mess. They proved to be so palatabie 
that those who partook of them refused to believe that they had 
not been procured fresh frem the shore. 

The Baltimore oyster packers first introduced the process into 
this country in 1836. Nathan Winslow, of Portland, Me., shortly 
afterwards successfully began the business of canning corn. Others 
followed in the wake of these enterprising pioneers, and canned 
goods made rapid strides into popularity. The miners of the far 
West, and our troops in the late civil war, largely subsisted upon 
them and furnishing, as they did, a much needed supply of anti- 
scorbutic food during the winter months, they soen became an in- 
dispensable addition to the larder of every family in the land, until 
to-day there are annually consumed in this country alone 600,000,000 
tins of canned fruit, vegetables and meats, while the trade with 
England in canned lobster and salmon has reached immense 
proportions. 

The preparation of food in this way has been an especial bless- 
ing to the poor man, enabling him and his family to enjoy at all 
seasons little luxuries before entirely beyond his means, while to 
all it affords a variety of diet impossible to obtain under any other 
system. The New Englander broiling at the equator enjoys his 
mince pie and Boston brown bread, or regales himself with plum 
pudding and pork and beans; the hunter at the fur posts in Alaska 
dines on green peas, spring chicken and apricots. Every varicty 
of soup, fish, meat, vegetable and fruit are put up by the packers 
of this country, many of whom have houses in various parts of 
France as well, and their product goes forth to the furthest con- 
fines of the known world. The Greely Arctic expedition subsisted 
almost entirely upon canned goods and no cases of sickness from 
that cause were ever reported. - The English Government puir- 
chased largely of canned meats and vegetables for use by thie 
troops in the Soudan and no sickness seems to have been occa- 
sioned by such provisions even in that trying climate. 

According to Mr. Hunt, the Chairman of the Canned Goois 
Committee of the New York Mercantile Exchange, and E. C. 
Hazard, one of the pioneers in this State, together with the various 
authorities whom they cited, the large majority of cases of sick- 
ness occasioned by eating canned goods are attributable either to 
an abuse of natural laws in over-indulgence or to the carelessness 
of the persons themselves in neglecting to follow the dictates of 
common sense and remove the contents from the can to an earthen 
or glass vessel immediately upon opening. If this is done the food 
may be eaten with impunity as long as any cooked food can, but 
of course any food will spoil in time, and the sooner canned goods 
are consumed after opening the better. 

Considering the hundreds of millions of tins consumed it is not 
strange that frequent cases of cholera morbus should happen from 
over-indulgence in this as in other foods, and there are cases on 
record from eating canned fish and meat of such severity that they 
perhaps could properly be called poisoning. Such cases, however, 
result much more frequently from the consumption of corned !vef 
not canned, prepared by local butchers, and from smoked and 0! ier 
fish, also from ice-cream, butter, cheese and custards, than they do 
from canned corned beef or fish. They are due to the develop 
ment of what is technically known as “ptomaines,” a kin’ of 
alkaloid which forms in the preliminary stages of decomposition, 
but, as before stated, these are much more often found in meats 
and fish not canned than in those which are, while fruits and 
vegetables are almost entirely free from them. 


CHILDREN are very nice observers, and they will often perceive 
your slightest defects.—Fene/on. 
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All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
ditor of HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
ve the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLoA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this ora bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouseKEFPING to the | 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. !t will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati: Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis: New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WiLL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 
That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 


ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

7hat—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
itis not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 


own— 

That~—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 


the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 


in the arts, sciences, mechanics, manufactures, etc. ? 


Why should there not be progression in housekeeping as well as 
Surely, why 
not? Do not understand us as saying that there is zo progress in 
housekeeping, but please, at the same time, understand us as say- 
ing what is strictly true, that there is not as much progress in this 
walk of life, as there should be, for the mutual good of man and 
womankind. There zs progress, but it is slow of pace and small 
in proportion to the progress that is being made in other of our fa- 
miliar walks and ways. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has endeavored, and not without good re- 
sults, to hurry up the pace of humanity in walking in this particular 
path—in the improvement and elevation of housekeeping methods, 
moods and manners, and the better to accomplish the objects had 
in view, it has gone out into the world and gathered into its family 


| of contributors and assistants the best talent that the market af- 


fords. Of this fact our semi-monthly Bills of Fare bear abundant 

testimony. We have in the list of caterers, in our different depart- 

ments, the names of many of the ablest and most famous writers 

on matters pertaining to The Higher Life of the Household, and 

these are substantially supplemented by contributions from the 

pens of many excellent housekeepers, who write from the practical 

standpoint of personal observation and individual experience. 

That the happily combined efforts of all these have been already 
productive of much good in the Homes of the World, we have 
abundant evidence and assurance in the voluminous correspon- 
dence that comes to us at the opening of our daily mail—from 
housekeepers, who write “from the bottom of their hearts,” grate- 
fully in acknowledgment of the good that has already been ac- 
complished by a perusal of the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
and, at the same time, in an Oliver Twistian spirit of asking for 
“more.” This fact is one of the most promising and hopeful signs 
of the times as regards the future of Household Life, and gives as- 
surance that the Home Fields are beginning to whiten with the 
promise of abundant crops of good housekeeping, and that, too, 
where only poor, or at least, but indifferent crops have heretofore 
been harvested. These notes of acknowledgment and inquiry 
come from the fountain head of all home life—from those who 
speak from painful observation or bitter experience—from those 
who know whereof they write and who speak the words of truth 
and soberness,—from housekeepers themselves. 

Again, then, do not understand us as attempting to say that there 
has been no good housekeeping in the past—no perfect housekeep- 
ing, in fact, for we have all seen examples of this meed of perfec- 
tion, and have found them recorded here and there in the great 
book of life, as its leaves are turned backwards, from the openings 
of the present, almost to those wherein is written down in inspired 
words “In the Beginning.” We say a/most, and in saying this we 
bear in mind the solemn fact that the housekeeping methods of the 
Mother of all Living would hardly command a premium, even in 
the present day and generation of wickedness, for being a promoter 
of perfection and happiness in the family circle. So, we will say 
down nearly to the days of “In the Beginning.” But it is not so 
much a narrative of the errors of the past with which we are deal- 
ing, as with the hard facts of present existence, and of the hopes 
that brighten before us of the future. 

And it is just here that the subject of housekeeping as it is, as it 
ought to be, and as it ought not to be, as well, loses itself in the 

| problem of Progressive Housekeeping, which title stands for our 
text in this present writing. A mention of this problem suggests 
at once the inquiry, “ What zs Progressive Housekeeping?” and 


safe keeping “ until called for.” 
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the reply is at hand. It is a going forward in this the tenderest, 
the most sacred, the most vital features of the life we live daily— 
not going backwards, not standing still, even—but a reaching out 
and up towards better ways of personal living, and finding out how 
to walk in those ways with a view to the lasting good of humanity. 
The Editor hereof has given much time to a study of this im- 
portant subject, for the purpose of having prepared for publication 
in these pages a Serial which shall, in its details of incident and 
narration, be at once a comprehensive and practical guide and 
assistant to housekeepers, broadly speaking, but more particularly 
as a help to the young and inexperienced—to those who have 
thrust upon them the grave responsibilities of housekeeping, with- 
out due preparation for the proper performance of its duties— 
without training or experience, without, of themselves alone, know- 
ing how to go to work to formulate and bring forth a “ consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished,” but wth an earnest desire to make 
pleasant and happy homes. 

To make such a Serial practical and valuable, it goes without 
saying, that we must “Get the Best.” Looking to the end of such 
an accomplishment, we have arranged with Catherine Owen, the 
author of our recently printed original, useful and marvelously suc- 
cessful and satisfactory Serial of “ Ten Dollars Enough,” to pre- 
pare a new Serial, for publication at an early day, under the title 
of “ Progressive Housekeeping: or, Trying to Keep House With- 
out Knowing How, and Knowing How to Keep House Well,” in 
which the same rare genius and skill that wove the intricate 
threads of “Ten Dollars Enough” so deftly and substantially, 
the same valuable experience, and the same endless fund of knowl- 
edge from which the first Serial was evolved, will be drawn upon in 
the preparation of the second one. 

The new Serial will include in its course of procedure the many- 
times called for “ Housekeeper’s Daily Programme,” and will deal 
intelligently and minutely with all the small details of household 
life, carefully considered, and so clearly expressed that the plain- 
est understanding, even, may easily follow and profit by the words 
of counsel, guidance and instruction which this Progressive 
Housekeeping Serial will contain. : 

The first instalment will be printed in the first October issue of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, of date of October 2d and others will 
have continuous publication in each issue until “The End” is 
reached of this Serial, which in its completion will embrace house- 
keeping in all its different departments, prepared in the interest of 
good housekeeping “from cellar to garret,” up stairs and down 
stairs, and on each and every floor of the house, for as many of 
those who make up the Homes of the World, as may choose to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to see how Progressive House- 
keeping is defined and demonstrated by Catherine Owen, and how 
this makes progress in the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PERFEOT BREAD. 

Catherine Owen’s serial, bearing the above title, which was com- 
pleted in the last issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has attracted 
wide attention, and drawn out much commendation from our read- 
ers, and the desire to possess the serial in a compact form, for 
daily use and preservation, is so freely expressed, that we have 
decided to put it into a neat pamphlet form, and to issue it at an 
early day, to be sent to all applicants by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
Twenty-Five Cents. This little book will have over Fifty Recipes 
for making Bread of all kinds, including Recipes for the prepara- 
tion of Yeast, and instructions, which if closely followed, will en- 
able any housewife to be sure of always having PERFECT BREAD. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 


INTERESTING Brrs OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 


Two New Orleans creole women furnish two hot, good meals, 
day to four people for $5 per week. 


Of the 13,341 tons of fish delivered at the London Billingsgat. 
market in a recent month, 121 tons were seized as unfit for food, 


It is stated as a curious fact that but a very small proportion of 
the guests at the Commencement dinner used their forks in eating, 
—Weaterville (Me.) Mail. 

The Audubon Society is growing, and new branches are rapid; 
forming. The members pledge themselves not to kill or capture 
any wild bird not used for food, not to disturb or destroy the nest 
or eggs of any wild bird, and not to make use of the feathers of 
any wild bird as ornaments of dress or furniture. 


Some Boston wholesale grocers have been selling molasses 
adulterated with salts of tin to improve its color and fluidity. 
Whether the quantity of the poison is sufficient to endanger the 
health of consumers is not established. These same adulter:itors 
have time and again warned the public against the harmless 
glucose as a molasses adulterant. 

The great French flat buildings in New York city appear to bea 
financial as well as a social failure. The average income is said to 
be only 2 per cent., and people who occupy these tenements soon 
tire of them or are frightened out by fear of disastrous fires. The 
tendency now is to build smaller houses in which each family can 
live by itself. This is sensible. It will drive people further out 
into the country, but that is much better than going up a hunired 
feet or more into the air to live. 


An extreme instance of the awkwardness of the irrational 
English custom of not “introducing,” or making strangers known 
to each other by name, is mentioned by Harper's Weekly. A 
Harvard professor and wife were guests at a reception in Lon«on, 
which had been given in their honor. A hundred men and women 
had been invited by the hostess to meet them. But there were no 
introductions, and the Harvard professor amused himself during 
the evening by talking to his wife. 


The famous Eau de Cologne was first put up as a panacea for all 
the ills that flesh was heir to. It was taken internally and usec as 
a lotion. At the house of the “original” maker, in the ancient city 
on the Rhine, is to be seen the old circulars and labels in Italian 
and French, setting forth the virtue of the cure-all. Its remedial 
effect not proving so great as its elegance as a perfume, and as its 
sale for a medicine began to be restricted by taxes, and stamps, and 
licenses, it was sold without any indication of its intended use, and 
is now an example of the survival of the fittest. It is said that even 
now it is used as a “tipple” by many French and English ladies. 


Some six or seven years ago some of the young ladies in Wash- 
ington society organized a society called “The Belles of the 
Kitchen,” and at their weekly meetings they used to prepare and 
serve dainty dishes. It has, however, come to pass that every 
“belle” has got married—Miss Meigs was the last—and now some 
half a dozen girls of a younger generation have in turn started an 
organization, which they call “Six Little Cooks.” They wear at 
their weekly meetings, at each other’s houses, mob-caps and aprons 
of Swiss muslin, trimmed with scarlet ribbons. The hostess, !icr- 
self, prepares a salad, escalloped oysters, croquettes or some otlicr 
dish, which the others eat critically. 


Some curious features of New England life came to me during 
my trip, says a writer in the New York 77rzéune. A woman where 
I stopped over night lamented her inability to procure female 
help. She told me that although there are 60,000 more wonicn 
than men in Massachusetts, you can scarcely get one to do house- 
work. They have been spoiled by factory work and dabbling in 
literature, as they call it. If they can’t get factory work, ays a 
great many of them can’t just now, they won’t do any work. !n 
many towns you can’t get a woman to do a day’s washing for ay 
price. The lady who told me this added that she was heartily in 
sympathy with the movement to import Chinese house-worke's, 
and was also in favor of letting the lazy female drones starve, “5 


they seemed to be willing to do, rather than perform househ« \d 
duties. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


oUR ORIGINAL EASY CHAIR POEM. 


It’s here that we sit in our easy chair, 
With face to the setting sun, 

And dream o’er the dreams so early dreamed, 
When the journey was first begun; 

And think of the work we have found to do, 
And the little, withal, have done, 

And at times we feel like stopping the wheels, 
At the going down of the sun, 

That the final grain may not drop out 
From the sands so running away, 

Till finished our work, and fully played out 
Is the part we have striven to play. 


Fond were the hopes of our early dreams, 
And a few have been fulfilled; 

While others have rudely blighted been, 
And others again been killed,— 

Some in the bud, in the blossom some, 
Most ere the fruitage came, 

But whether in one or the other, 
It’s now to us all the same. 


We are writing it out, as best we may, 
The story of life and love, 

Putting our house in order, 
And waiting a home above,— 

Home on a hillside somewhere, 
Evergreen mountains among, 

Where lives are lived which have no end, 
And loves are forever young. 


Line upon line are we writing, 
Sadly at sombre times, 

Telling of battles fighting, 
Ready and reckless rhymes: 

Here of the good and the gracious, 
There of the grand and the great; 

Putting in all of the love we can, 
Leaving out all the hate. 

Hate, did we say? no, never 
Known have the thing in our life, 

"Mid all of our battles fighting, 
Struggles of stormiest strife. 

Who can afford to envy? 
Or who can afford to hate? 

In view of the past, so all behind 
And before of the Golden Gate. 


Golden Gate of the future, 
Open and all ajar, 
Sought in the distant ether, 
Seen in the twinkling star ; 
Dreamed in the dreams of poets, 
And prophets so oft o’ertold,— 
Only a little further on, 


Seen are the gates of gold. 
—Unidentified. 


“IF | SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT.” 


If I should die to-night, 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
before they laid it in its resting-place, 
And deem that death had left it almost fair; 
And, laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness; 
And fold my hands with lingering caress,— 
Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night! 


If I should die to-night, 

My friends would call to mind, with loving 
thought, 

Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought, 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said, 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped; 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside, 


If I should die to-night, 

Even hearts estranged would turn once more to 
me, 

Recalling other days remorsefully ; 

The eyes that chill me with averted glance 

Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 

And soften in the old familiar way, 

For who would war with dumb, unconscious 
clay? 

So I might rest, forgiven of all to-night. 


O friends, I pray to-night, 

Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow, 
The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me, I am travel-worn, 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive! O hearts estranged, forgive, I plead! 
When dreamless rest is mine, I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 

—Unidentified. 


MATERNITY. 
I hold two dainty little feet 
Clasped in my warm and loving hand: 
So soft and pink, they sure must be 
Two rose-leaves blown from fairy-land. 


I hold a wee and helpless form 
Pressed closely to my happy heart; 
Why, baby! mine by right divine— 
The right of pain—a mother’s part. 
Oh, beauteous life! so fair and new, 
That yesterday was blent with mine! 
Oh, wondrous soul! so lately sprung, 
A sparklet from the source divine! 


God’s priceless gifts, you come to me 
Embodied in this little form; 

My soul accepts its happiness, 
As flowers the sunshine soft and warm. 


My brow seems decked by coronet 
The fairest earth has ever seen— 
The diadem of motherhood— 
*Tis nature’s hand that crowns me queen. 


What realms are opened to my sight, 
I tread the regions of the blest! 
And all because this little form 
Lies fair and helpless on my breast. 


A tiny bud, whose flower complete 
May bloom to bless my waning years. 
Oh, motherhood, you hold a bliss 
That best may be expressed in tears! 
—Carrie Stevens Walter. 


HOME. 
I want to be home when the night comes down— 
When the night comes down and the sun is 
hid— 
And the pale, cold moon lights the glimmering 
town, 
And is heard the shrill cricket and katy-did. 
Ah me! “There is no place like home.” 


I want to be home when the night comes down, 
And the storm-king raves, and the billows roar, 
And the sign-boards creak in the rickety town, 
And the mad waves dash strong ships on shore, 
Ah me! what a snug place is home. 


With my books, and my pipe, and my glowing 
hearth, 
With my wife and children around me there ; 
With health, and love, and innocent mirth, 
With a heart content and free from care,— 
Ah me! what a heaven is home. 


What need I care for the storm-king’s wrath ? 
What to me is the rain or the lightning’s glare ? 
Though the hurricane sweeps over the doomed 
ship’s path, 

And men lie bleeding, and mangled, and bare, 


Ah! my heart does go out to the homeless band— 

To the homeless and wretched o’er ail the 
earth, 

To the wanderer by sea and the wanderer by 
land, 

And I wish them God-speed from my humble 
hearth. 

Ah me! would that all had a home. 

—Philadelphia News. 


THE CREEK IN THE WOODS. 
I gurgle along, 
Softly singing my song, 
With the cool morning shade, 
In my moss-covered glade, 
For I am the creek in the woods. 


The sweet briar rose, 

In her easy repose, 

Lets her beautiful tips 

Bend o’er to my lips, 

For I am the creek in the woods. 


The dear birdies sing, 

And make the woods ring. 

They drink from my brim, 

Perched on twig or on limb, 

For I am the creek in the woods. 
—Toledo Blade. 


THE TICK OF THE CLOCK AT MID- 
NIGHT. 
Tis the click of the clock at midnight, 
Solemnly, startlingly clear, 
Like the throb of a fevered pulsation 
Made audible to the ear. 


Through the house reigns a death-like silence, 
The death-like silence of sleep, 

While the fragments of time, like meteors, 
Pass flashing across the deep. 


From the coming eternity rushing, 
They illumine for a moment our sky, 

But no power can stay their departure, 
They touch us and hover by. 


They touch on the heart of the watcher, 
And utter these words in his ear,— 
‘Can ye not watch for one hour, 
And our soul-stirring message hear ? 


“We are God’s messengers, speeding 
With swift and invisible flight, 

And we speak to you best in the silence 
Of the quiet dead-hush of the night. 


“Remember we carry our message 
Of what ye are doing on earth 
To the Bountiful Father in heaven, 
Who endowed you with souls at your birth. 


“What are you doing, oh, mortals? 
With that glorious gift of a soul? 

For what are your strongest yearnings, 
And what is the longed-for goal? 


“ Pleasure, and power, and riches, 
Leisure and freedom from care,— 
Is it for those ye are striving? 
Such strivings must end in despair. 


‘** Like a butterfly crushed in the grasping, 
So pleasure is crushed when caught; 
And power must end in weakness, 
And riches must end in naught ; 


** While indolent leisure lies basking, 
Sleepily, selfishly glad, 

Till the adder of conscience stings it, 
And the terror driveth it mad. 


“Soon the dawn will streak the horizon 
And herald the fateful day; 
Prepare! Lo, the kingdom of heaven 


And so | should be mourned to-night. 


Ah me! what a haven is home. 


Approacheth! Watch and pray!” 
—Good Words. 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 


(Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for Goob HOUSEKEEPING. ] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


A brisker tone has been given by cooler weather to the markets the 
past ten days. A failure in bluefish, the dearth of whitebait, and general 
scarcity of fish, even of the small sorts, causes considerable depression 
in that department, and produces a barren aspect to benches which are 
generally heaped with fins and shells. Meats remain at unchanged 
prices, the supply being excellent of first-rate cattle. Vegetable and 
fruit stands are handsomely stocked, a feature of the former being a 
good supply of vegetables, such as mushrooms, French artichokes, and 
varieties seldom found formerly excepting on the stalls of first class 


fruiterers and grocers. 
FISH. 

Spanish mackerel, taken off the New Jersey coast, are the delicacy of 
fish benches; these are 18 cents a pound. Fresh mackerel are scarce, 
small, and in poor condition, selling for 15 cents a pound. No whitebait 
have been caught for several days, although there is a large demand for 
these little fish, that are hardly more than chips when cooked. Sea bass 
are very Scarce, and 124% cents a pound. Lobsters are in prime condition, 
and ro cents a pound. Frogs’ legs are in short supply, and 75 cents a 
pound. Haddock and market cod are 6 cents, cod steak is 7 cents, and 
halibut is 18 cents a pound. There is but little green salmon in market, 
most of it being chilled; it is 35 cents a pound. Flounders and flukes 
are 8 and ro cents a pound. Blackfish cost 12 cents, and cero 18 cents a 
pound. Butterfish are 1o cents, weakfish 15 cents, sheepshead 20 cents, 
and kingfish 25 cents a pound. Porgies are 1o cents, and bluefish are 18 
cents a pound. Large bass are 18 cents, medium 22 cents, and pan bass 
are 18 cents a pound. Dressed eels are 16 cents a pound. Brook trout 
cost 75 cents a pound; fresh caught salmon trout bring 15 cents, and 
whitefish are 18 cents a pound. There is but a small variety of fresh 
water fish, and the supply is light. Green turtle are 18 cents a pound. 
Hard shell crabs cost $3 a hundred; soft shell crabs are 50 cents, 75 
cents, and $1.25 a dozen. Hard shell clams are 75 cents a hundred; little 
neck clams are 50 cents a hundred; soft shell clams bring from 4o to 60 
cents a hundred, according to size. Prawns are 37 cents a quart. Cray- 
fish cost $3.50 a hundred. 


SALTED AND SMOKED FISH. 


Pickled mussels are having a large sale at 25 cents a quart. They are 
delicious for fish sauces if they are used the first day they are put in 
vinegar and spice. There is a scarcity of salted mackerel and dealers 
predict a short supply of the standard kinds of cured fish the coming 
season. There are a few “ No.1” mackerel of new salting, but these are 
only of fair quality. The large fat ones do not come in until October. 
Those in market cost $4 a kit, and 25 cents a pound. The demand for 
shad roes is small, and few dealers are handling them. They state that 
it requires so much pains, and such expensive ingredients to make them 
delicious that only a few persons order them, consequently “it does not 
pay to keep them.” It is estimated that there is 30 per cent. less in the 
catch of salmon than for several seasons, consequently that salted and 
smoked will be scarce and dear. It is now 50 and 60 cents a pound. 
New George’s bank codfish is very fine, selling for 8 and 10 cents a 
pound. Quantities of pickled lobster are arriving. It is of unusually 
good quality, and is 25 cents a pound. 


MEATS. 


Hindquarters of spring lamb cost 22 cents a pound. Forequarters are 
18 cents a pound. Lamb chops are 28 cents a pound. Hindquarters of 
mutton are 18 cents, forequarters are 13 cents, back chops are 22 cents, 
and leg 18 cents a pound. English saddle is 24 cents, and shoulder is 8 
cents a pound. Loin veal is 24 cents, leg veal costs 22 cents, and breast 
and shoulder veal are 15 cents a pound. Veal cutlets are 28 cents, and 
ribs are 24 cents a pound. Sweetbreads bring 10, 15, and 25 cents each. 
Rib and sirloin roasting pieces of beef are 20 cents a pound. Porter- 
house steaks and roasts are 28 centsa pound. Fillet of beef is 60 cents a 
pound. Chicago fillets are 30 and 35 cents a pound. Fresh rump beef 
is 15 cents a pound. Fresh pork is 11 cents, and pork tenderloins are 18 
cents a pound. Sucking pigs bring $2.50 each. Fresh beef tongues are 
18 cents a pound. 

POULTRY AND GAME. 


An alteration in the “game” laws of this state, keeps out venison 
until after the 15th inst., when a large Western supply is anticipated. 
Early in the season Adirondack venison is lean and tough. Woodcock 
heavy and fat are in market, costing $1.50 a brace. Blackbirds from 


New Jersey are tender morsels, being only the size of a Reed bin 
“Four and twenty” are considered proper for a pie. They are 40 ceny 
adozen. English snipe and grass plover are $3 a dozen. Corn snipe 
and frozen reed birds are $1 a dozen. English pheasants bring §, , 
brace. Ptarmigan bring $1 a brace. Philadelphia spring roastiny 
chickens weigh eight pounds a pair and, are 25 cents a pound. Broilen 
weigh from three and one-half to four pounds each, and cost 25 cents, 
pound. Frozen capons are 30 cents a pound. Boston green gees 
average ten pounds each, and are 22 cents a pound. Spring ducks fro; 
Long Island are fat and tender, and are 18 cents a pound. Philacelphiy 
fowls are 16 cents, State fowls are 14 cents, Western fowls also 14 cents, 
and salad fowls 10 cents a pound. Turkeys for boiling are 16 cents, anj 
mutton fed turkeys are 20 cents a pound. 


SALTED AND SMOKED MEATS. 


Corned beef costs from 10 to 15 cents a pound. Rump corned be; 
with bones sells for 12 cents a pound, but it is more economical to yy 
clear meat and pay 15 cents a pound. Ham, corned ham and boneles 
bacon sell for 14 cents a pound. Pickled lambs’ tongues are put up in 
jars and sell for 75 cents for a jar containing one dozen. Bacon isp 
cents a pound. Salt pork and lard are 1o cents a pound. Smokej 
tongue is 18 cents a pound, or 65 and 75 cents for a whole one. Smoked 
shoulder is 9 cents a pound. Smoked jowls are ro and 12 cents. Cin. 
cinnati hams are 16 cents a pound. Small lean hams carefully cure; 
bring 20 cents a pound in first-class groceries. These do not reach 
market pork stands, but are worth finding and the difference in price. 


BUTTER AND EGGS. 


Butter has advanced 2 cents a pound wholesale, but retail the fines 
creamery butter costs no more than it has for some time—25 cents 
pound. Good table butter is 20 and 23 cents a pound. Lower grades 
are 12, 14, and 16 cents a pound. Fancy butter from Long Island, 
churned from the milk of Jersey cows, costs 40 cents a pound. There is 
a glut of eggs. The bulk of them arrive from Iowa, Illinois, and Ohio, 
Those from the latter place are the best as it is nearer and eggs arrive in 
a fresher and better condition. The best stock brings 15 and 16 cents 
adozen. New laid eggs, brought in small lots from near-by localities, 
sell for 20 and 22 cents a dozen. 


VEGETABLES. 


North Carolina sweet potatoes are first-rate and are 25 cents a small 
measure. New Long Island potatoes are 18 cents a half peck. String 
beans are tender and sweet, alate crop being just in. They are 15 cents 
a small measure. Green peas are about done until later plantings come 
in. Bermuda onions are also exhausted. Nova Scotia and Connecticut 
onions cost ro cents a quart. Spanish onions are 10 cents a pound. 
Lima beans are just ariving in limited quantities, They are $3.50 a bag 
and 4o and 50 cents a quart. Celery is 25 cents a bunch. It is delightful 
just now in a salad combined with nasturtiums which are just appearing 
at 35 centsaquart. Field cornis15 centsadozen and Hackensack, 
Sweet corn is 25 centsadozen. The price will not decline much itis 
predicted, for an over production last season has caused farmers to grow 
only a light crop this year. Cucumbers are 1 and 2cents each. Field 
mushrooms are go cents a pound. Egg plants are ro and 15 cents. 
Tomatoes cost from 8 to 15 cents a quart. Three heads of Lettuce are 
sold for rocents. Beets and carrots are 3 cents a bunch. Water cresses 
are 3 cents a bunch. Summer squash are 5 cents each. Marrow 
squashes are 10 and 20 cents. Green okra is 25 cents. a hundred. 
Cauliflowers bring 25 to 50 cents. French artichokes are 25 cents. 
Jerusalem artichokes cost ro cents a pound. Savoy cabbage costs 8 and 
1o cents a head. Russia turnips are 20 cents a half peck. 


FRUIT. 


California early rose peaches bring $1 and $3 a box and are 75 cents 
adozen. They are very sound, and are neatly put up each one rolled in 
paper. Delaware peaches are costing from $1.25 to $2 a basket and 20 
cents a quart. Large prime, rare ripe fruit costs $3 a basket. Muscat 
grapes bring $3 a box of 20 pounds, and sell for 60 cents a pound. Cali- 
fornia pears cost $1 and $3 a box and are 6ocentsadozen. They are 
of Bartlett variety. Niagara are 35 cents a pound Delaware grapes 
are 4o cents a pound. California green gage plums are $1.50 a box and 
40 cents a dozen. Prime plums are 25 centsadozen. Ripley pine- 
apples from Jamaica are very fine and 35 cents each. Water 
melons cost from 40 to 60 cents each. Hackensack Muskmelons bring 
25 cents each, while those from Virginia cost from 5 to 20 cents cach. 
Nectarines bring from $1 to $3 a case and are 35 cents a dozen. White 
currants are 10 cents aquart. Red currants are 12 cents a quart. W hor- 
tle berries are ro cents, and Blackberries are 12 and 15 cents a quart. 
Raspberries are 8 cents acup. Oranges are 15 cents a dozen. Lemons 
are 35 cents a dozen and Limes are 15 cents a dozen. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Is caused by the existence of acid, or| ahd Sick and Nervous Headaches, are 
poison, in the blood, and, unless promptly | quickly cured by the use of Ayer’s Pills. 
treated, is liable to become chronic, caus-|**For months I suffered intense pain 
ing much suffering. Ayer’s Pills quickly | from Nervous Headache and Neuralgia. 
I was nearly crazed, and, until I began 
afflicted, for four years, with Rheuma-| taking Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, was unable 
tism. The best medical skill failed to give | to obtain relief. One small box of these 
Pills cured me. Since then I have been 
free from pain, and in good health.— 
R. Noble, Evans Mills, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer X Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggiste 


relieve and cure this disease. **I was 


me relief. I finally began taking Ayer’s 
Pills, and was speedily cured.—B. 8. 
Osborn, South Norwalk, Conn. 


NEURALGIA 


PERFECT BREAD. 


CATHERINE OwEN’s Serial, bearing the above title, which was completed in the last 
issue of GooD HOUSEKEPING, has attracted wide attention, and drawn out much 
commendation from our readers, and the desire to possess the serial in a compact 
form, for daily use and preservation, is so freely expressed, that we have de- 
cided to put it into a neat pamphlet form, and to issue it at an early day, 
to be sent to all applicants by mail, post paid, on receipt of Twenty- 

This little book will have over Fifty Recipes for 
making bread of all kinds, including Recipes for the prepara- 
tion of yeast, and instructions, which if closely followed, 
will enable any housewife to be sure of always having 


Perfect Bread. 
CLARK W. BRYAN &CO., Publishers, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


New York Office, No. 239 Broadway. 


Five Cents. 


Nol $90! QUE 
Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 

Invaluable in DISEASES and INJURIES of ANI- 
MALS and POULTRY; destroys LICE and other 
VERMIN. 

For all kinds of HURTS, GALLS, and other DIS- 
EASES OF ANIMALS, such as ULCERS, ERUP- 
TIONS, CRACK, QUITTER, ITCH, MANGE, CAT- 
TLE-TYPHUS, FOOT-ROT, and FOOT and MOUTH 
DISEASES, SCRATCHES, ete. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


HORTHAND 


ituations procured al! pupils when competent. 
end for Ws CHAFFEE, Oswego, ¥. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 4o cents in 
stamps or tal note tc THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York. 


With the new Artistic Cake 
K E Frosting Moulds, 
any one can ornament cake 


equal to a loaf that would cost about ten dollars at a 
fancy bakers. There is on each piece a beautiful de- 
sign and marked so that the frosting cannot crack in 
_——_ Agents wanted. Samples sent on receipt of 
5 cents, 

favawrons? NoveEtty Co., Box 88, Middletown, Ct. 


HARTFORD & NEW YORK STEAMBOATS. 


} 


| 
| 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS, 
Steamers “City of Springfield,” and 
“City of Richmond.” 


Boats leave Hartford from foot of State street, and 
New York from Pier 24, East River, daily, (except 
Sundays), at 4 o’clock, p. m. 


PASSENGER FARES: 


Cabin fare, with berth one way, " ° . $1.50 
round trip, 2.50 
State rooms, one way, ‘ 1.00 
yt round trip, 1.50 
«© «© «© 1.25 
SATURDAY EXCURSION RATES: 
One fare, round trip, with room three nights, 
(Sat., Sun., Mon.,) . é .00 
Two fares, round trip, occupying same room, 50 
Three fares, 9.00 


Passengers purchasing the Saturday excursion tick- 
ets with state-rooms can occupy their rooms over Sun- 
day in New York, saving hotel charges, and having 
opportunity to visit Long Branch, Coney Island Rock- 
away, Central Park, and other places of resort in and 
around New York, and arrive home early Tuesday 
morring. Cc. C. GOODRICH, General Agent. 


Gold Medal, New Orleans, 1884-5. 


The finest preparation of powdered Chocolate. Es- 
ially desirable as an invigoratin 
verage, requiring no boiling. lf not to be had o 
your grocer, we will mail, prepaid, sample tin for 4oc. 


A POTENT PREVENTIVE.—* PAckKEr’s PINE 
TAR Soap, daily used with warm water for bathin 
infants and by other persons who, from delicateness o 
skin, or who are otherwise predisposed to skin dis- 
eases—particularly with regard to the various forms of 
seborrhcea, eczema, and tinea of the scalp (to which 
young children are most liable)—is a potent prevent- 
ive. Itis also an efficacious remedy in the treatment 
of such diseases. Moreover, in the prevention and 
treatment of psoriasis, which in one form or another is 
the most common and obstinate of all skin diseases to 
which adults are liable, it is particularly valuable; and 
for removing and preventing the disagreeable odor of 
sweaty feet, we know of no means so agreeable and 
at the same time so efficacious.”— 7he Sanitarian, 
New York, May, 1886 


PACKER’'S TAR SOAP 


All druggists, 25 ets. per cake, or mailed post-paid. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 


Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with pe orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


lactated Food 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PREPARED FOOD FOR 
NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the mother is 
unable, wholly or in part, to nurse the child, as a safe 
substitute for mother’s milk. 

No other food answers so perfectly in such cases. 
It causes no disturbance of digestion, and will be rel- 
ished by the child. 

IN COLERA INFANTUM, 
This fredigested and easily assimilated Food will 
surely prevent fatal results. 
FOR INVALIDS, it is a perfect Nutrient in 
either Chronic or Acute Cases. 

Hundreds of physicians testify to its great value. 
It will be retained when even lime water and milk is 
rejected by the stomach. In dysfepsia, and in all 
wasting diseases it has proved the most nutritious and 
palatable, and at the same time the most economical 
of Foods. There can be made for an igfant 

150 MEALS FOR $1.00. 


Sold by druggists—2sc., §0c., $1.00. 
{= A valuable pamphlet on “ The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,” free on application. 
WELLS, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


FREE to Goop HOUSEKEEPING subscribers. 


H, O, WILBUR & SONS, Mfrs., Phila. 


Erna T BRASS PLAQUE for decorating 


nd 15¢. for expense of mailing. 
ROYAL NoveE.ty Co., Milford, Ct. 


READY 85 ILLUSTRATIONS 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


DYSPEPSIA, 


KEEPING will send 30 cents to the 


~NEW ERA COFFEE! 


FOR PEOPLE WHO CANNOT OR SHOULD NOT DRINK THE REGULAR IM- 
PORTED TEA AND COFFEE. IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 


CONSTIPATION 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


It is not a medicine, but a splendid drink for both adults and children. 


roprietor to pay for packing and postage, they will receive a one- 
pound package of this new coffee with full directions for using, and a trial! order is solicited. 
Please send for one of our new books descriptive of the coffee. 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, - - !67 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 


If any reader of Goop HouseE- 


Winning Friends Eve ere. 
Dealers Treble Sales with Them. 


Wiuviesale Agents in the cities. 


PERFECTLY PURE Fruits. 
ERY F 


‘AMILY should know their Delicious Flavors. 


Laboratory (tiome Department), W &SiFIBLD, MASS, 


THE BEST 


Unequalled Strength for AML | 
Thousands of Gross Sold. 


Ask your Grocer or Dealer for Them. 


R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 

perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. 
nourishing diet for invalids and _ nursing mothers, 
in all climates. Commended ians, 
Sol he 


The only 


© most 
everywhere. Send for our book, “ 

Feeding of Infants.’’ Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass, 


are and 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
retail box ' of the beat 
candies in America, put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges light 
Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 
Address, 
Cc. F. GUNTHER, 


LEBOSQUET 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Bos‘en 


MEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. | 


PEERLESS 


RADE MARK 


FIREPLACE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 


Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed, 


rate. 
In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 


Perfectly clean and free from dust. | 
Costs little more than a common | 


Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- | 


nio, Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


F. KNAPPE, 
424 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DRAPERER, 
Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash —~y Portieres, 


in all ges: Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
pholstery, Drapers’ Goods, 
Fringes, etc. 
ALSO 


SHADES. 
Lace Curtains cleensed and made to 
look like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your Fine Draperies. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. 


F. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Klegant Kurniture, Upholstery, 


And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 
99 to 103 East Bridge St. SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


HANOVER’S 
Merchant Tailor 
System of gar- 
ment cutting is 


the latest and the only work used successfully without 
ateacher. Consists of a Square, all the Curves, and a 
Look of explicit instructions, with diagrams to cut all 
arments worn by ladies or children. Also teaches 
raping, padding and finishing. We have the only per- 
fect rule for cutting sleeves. Price $5.00. To introduce, 
will send sample by 
mail on receipt of $1. AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN C. HANOVER, Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, 0, 


CRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for imme /iate 
use. Unequalled for children and Invalids. A deii- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 

Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. \., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


THE CooD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN 
ty 


10 LADIES. 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered. Now’s your time to getup 
for our celebra’ eas 
and Coffees.and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose China 
: Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mose 
Decerated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT ANIERICAN TEA CO.,, 
O, Box 239, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


ComPaNny 


FLORENCE 

= LAMP STOVE 
= 
Pat. Nov. 14,'76,& July 11,’82. Others Pending. 
-3 Weight 43-4 Ibs. No glass to break. 
a oo ‘ Will boil a quart of water 


Florence Machine Co., 
Florence, Mass. 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 


Don’t pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works g i 
stormy weather. It makes homes 
j annihilates time; prevents 
1 d urglaries; saves many steps, and is 

Pes just what every business man and far- 
mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. The —_ practicable and reliable 
Telephone that is sold outright and warranted to work. 

_Chance for agents. No previous experience 

culars free. WM. L. NORTON, Buffalo, N.Y. 


3S BROOMFIELD StT., 


“Our Little Ones and the Nursery.” 


Correspondence solicited, and estimates furnished for 


BOSTON BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, 


Boston, 
EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISING AGENTS FOR 


Bound volume of **‘ CHATTERBOX,” 
And other publications. 


Special Agents for DORCAS.” 


any desired line of advertising. 


Lee & SHEPHERD, 
Boston References: Estes & LAURIAT, 


LONDONDERRY 


Tsithia Spring Waler. 
The Great Table Water Specific. 


The only company follo the custom of forcicn 
Spas in supporting a MEDIC. STAFF for the bene- 
fit of invalids drinking ‘‘Londonderry Lithia.” 

Taken in its native state LITHIA is the ONLY 


REMEDY giving a ray of hope to the victim of 
BRIGHT’S DIABETES and GRAVIL 
REEUMA GOUT or any disease caused by 


excess of Uric Acid in the blood. 
No other water has such quantities of LITHIA in combination 
with such valuable minerals. Prices Reasonable, 
for Pomp*iet containing Price List and 
monials of some of the most eminent physicians and yu~ 
men in the country, mailed free to any address, 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO. Nashua,, NV. 1. 
FOR SALE IN ANY QUANTITY BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 


WHY DO MOTHERS 


Put stiff corsets on their 
q growing Children? Don’t do it, but 


Sond for Circular. 


FERRIS BROS , Manuf’rs 
81 White 


New York. 


ROGRESSIVE EUCHRE. Howto playit. Send 
3 cents. RoyaLt Nove ty Co., Milford, 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
- CUMP, 


Ot any kind, send stampto A. W 
Dayton, Ohio, for large Illustrated Price 
List of NEw_and SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchan¢e. 
BIGYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


 ““WOOD’S” PURE 
4° Flavoring Extracts, 
EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


GEO. A. FOXCROFT, Manager. 


Trace Mark 


6 THOSSWOOD & 00., BOSTON. 
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Goop 


PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Pus.isHers. 
Ciark W. BRYAN. D. H. Sackett. W. R. BrYAn. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
239 BROADWAY, CORNER OF PARK PLACE, Room 18. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


HoLYOKE, Mass. 


AUGUST 21, 1886. New York City. 


Goov HOUSEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
post-paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a fuli year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


“4000 HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 

[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.) 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSORIPTION. 


1.—“ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2.—“‘COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3.—* TWENTY-S1x Hours a Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 

4—“DoMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.—* THE CoTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Il- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—* ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. 1).; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7.—‘ Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,”’ by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. This book and “CAMP CooKERry,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 

8.— First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “ CAMP COOKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


9.—Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of ‘‘ Ick CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 
1amo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

1o.—* Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
CooKkING ;” 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “Comments and 
Criticism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—*COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—*THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13—“ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14.—WoOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN HoMEs,”’ by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. . 


15.—Three copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoins “ Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


16.—Six copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


17.—Twenty copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of “‘ WEBSTER’s UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


List Il. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


18.—‘‘ CATHERINE OWEN’s NEw Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 1r2mo Cloth extra. 

19.—** CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 

21.—‘ KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;”’ 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

22.—*‘ NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by “ Jenny June;” 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 
Paper Cover. 

23.—“* LADIES MANUAL OF FANCY Work,” by “Jenny June;” 96 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

24.—“ WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD KNow,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—**THE USAGES OF THE Best Society,’ A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘*‘ COMMON SENSE IN THE NuRSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 

27.—* HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—‘*GOLDEN DEEDS,” 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the ** HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about roo pages, bound in Cloth: 
The Secret of a Clear Head;”’ 2,—‘* The Secret of a Good Memory 
Sleep and Sleeplessness;”’ 4,-“*Common Mind Troubles; ”’ 5,-“ In 
Case of Accident; ’’ 6,—-“ How to Make the Best of Life.” 

3e.—“‘ A Boy’s WorRKSHOP ;” 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
31.—*A YEAR’s COOKERY,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


32.—“* HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,’”’ ‘“‘The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
“Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” ‘In Case of 
Accident,”’ “‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


33—-A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
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1V Goop HousEKEEPING. 


book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 

34-—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. : 

35.—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 

36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is de- 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, to hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house- 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and made 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 

37-—Is a Shoe-Bag; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, slip- 
pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 


38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 


MINIATURE ROLLING-PIN. 
being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang button 
hooks, keys or any other small article. It is intended to hang up by 
ribbons which are also sent. 
39.—‘‘ KENSINGTON AND LusTRE PAINTING,” ‘‘ KENSINGTON EmM- 
BROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWE’S,”’ ‘‘NEW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PaTcHwork.” These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


4°.—Comprises a Duster- 
Case for holding dusting 
cloths, and a Laundry-Bag 
for holding soiled clothes. 
These are both made of fine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suitable pat- 
terns ready to be worked and 
made up. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a household publication of the highest 
order.—NMorwich (Ct.) Bulletin. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is so full of good things that not an article 
should be overlooked.—Lowe// (Mass.) Courier. 


Goop HOvusEKEEPING is full of interesting and instructive 
reading.—Baltimore (Ma.) Episcopal Methodist. 


If Goop HovusEKEEPING cost double, no housekeeper could 
afford to be without it—J/z/ford (Delaware) News. 


‘ No head of a family can do without that excellent magazine, 
Goop HousEKEEPING.—Philadelphia (Penn.) Republic. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a model publication for the feminine 
world, and is worth double its cost.—Lowell (Mass.) Vox Populi. 


We know of no publication in the United States that can equal 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING for a high-toned household magazine— 
Augusta (Me.) Age. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is in every respect the magazine that 
the name implies and no family can afford to be without it.—J/i/- 
ford (Mass.) Gazette. 


Goop HOUuUSEKEEPING is laden with a great variety of good 
things suited to every taste, and is indeed the housekeepers’ friend. 
Boston (Mass.) Times. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a journal of high literary merit, and no 
family possessing it can fail to be benefited by its suggestions.— 
Albany ¥.) Press. 


Goop HOuUSEKEEPING’s bill of fare is capital. The progress of 
this handsome and entertaining magazine in public favor is rapid 
and permanent.—Syracuse (NV. Y.) Herald. 


Every household would be improved by reading that admirable 
magazine, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, and economy as well as taste 
and comfort promoted.—A /bany (NV. Y.) Press. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most readable magazines 
that comes to our office. The articles are all short, bright and 
well calculated to improve the housekeeping of the land.—A /hany 
(. ¥.) Post. 


One of the best of magazines for housekeepers is Goop Houst- 
KEEPING. Every number contains valuable hints on cooking, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, manners, domestic sanitation, house- 
hold decoration and similar topics.—Chicago (//1.) Journal. 


Every page of GooD HOUSEKEEPING is filled with entertaining 
or instructive reading. Many hints on all household subjects are 
contained in the various articles, and the ideas advanced and 
recipes given are all of the most economical and practicable.—.Vew 
Bedford (Mass.) Mercury. 


A perusal of Goop HOUSEKEEPING twice a month makes un- 
necessary the services of a trained nurse, shows how perfect bread 
can be’made by anybody, informs one of all novelties in fare for 
the dinner table and gives quality and prices of staple articles. 
Every housewife ought to have Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—A sonia 
(Ct.) Sentinel. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING presents to its readers an immense 
amount of original and interesting matter relating to that impor- 
tant vocation of housekeeping. Every woman can derive from this 
excellent publication hints and suggestions which if adopted will 
certainly contribute largely to elevate and improve the home life.— 
Boston (Mass.) Commonwealth. 


BUSINESS OOMMENT. 


All who have seen the new Artistic Cake Frosting Moulds are de! ighted 
with them. See advt. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Compound Oxyeen TREATMENT. 


The Rational ‘Cure for Chronic Diseases, 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. 
no other, Beware of imitationa, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


Absolucely the best. Softens and 
Preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes 100k new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


Liebig’s Organic Chemistry Says: 
“ All vital activity arises from the medical action of 
oxygen and the elements of food.” Page 9. 
“The first conditions of animal life are nutritious 


| COMFORT’S 


“BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


When writing to Advertisers, always 
Mention this Paper. 


matters and oxygen introduced into the system. 

Man takes from the atmosphere in one year, accordin 
to Menzies, 837 pounds of oxygen (or about 1,000 gal- 
lons per week). Page 12. 


U.S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Office corner Main and 
State Streets,(over Book Store). Send for Pam- 
phiet. P.O. Address, Box 558. See Goop HousE- 
KEEPING of May 15th, page 34. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


37th Regiment Mass. Volunteers, 


IN THE CIVIL WAR OF 1861-1865. 


With a comprehensive sketch of the doings of Massa- 
chusetts as a State, and of the Principal 
Campaigns of the War. 


By JAMES L. BOWEN. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


New Yor«k Orrice, No. 239 BROADWAY. 


Have you tried “ WuiTING’s 


A VACATION 


That will combine 


HEALTH, REST, AND RECREATION, 


And that shall include 


CITY, SEASHORE, AND SUBURB, 


— wiTH —— 


A NEW ATTRACTION FOR EVERY DAY. 
BOSTON 


With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences ; 
its thousand Interesting Attractions ; the de- 
lightful surrounding Country; its hundreds 
of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all com- 
bine to afford the most Interesting, Attractive, 
and Healthful Resort on the Continent. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL C0. 


(THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON) 

WiLL this season open their entire establishment 

for Tourists and Pleasure Parties, and for Ladies 
and Families who desire first-class headquarters, 
from which they may make their daily excursions to 
the various points of interest and attractions with 
which Boston abounds. The rates will be re- 
duced for this purpose, and special inducements 
offered for making this a permanent abode for the 
Summer season. The United States Hotel has 
long been famous for families living in the vicinity ot 
Boston to spend the Winter season, and so offers dur- 
ing the Summer the most complete and extensive 
accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full par- 
ticulars will be given, with maps, circulars, ete., on 
application by post, to 

TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor, 


United States Hotel, Boston, Mass 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The SUBMERGED FILTER” is designed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. ‘The purest is that which 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
tain in its effects <i! the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservuir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—etfectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARD, ULMANN & CO. 
Room 13 Record Building. 

PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 

W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merged 

Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 

over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, | 

ladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 
the Schuylkill or ang ee water. 

ours Sincerely, O. La. F. PERRY. 


| STANDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuitinG 
_Parer Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 


uses of: polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


‘tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Place, NEW YORK. 
OFFICES, (ozs Chestnut Street, PHILA. 
Ww. G. HIMROD, President, 
GEO. HULME, Sec’y and Treasurer, 
a NEW YORK. 


Medal Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City. 
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SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
(LIMITED.) 


Goop HouSEKEEPING, 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONS 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, 


Red Clover Blossoms, 


FLUID AND SOLID EXTR 
BI e Best 
BI PURI Cures 
Cancer, Catar alt R eum, 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Cons ipation, Piles 
Whooping Cough, &c. Send 
for circular. Mention paper, 


W TO BUILD 
A large Atlas, giving cuts and 
full descriptions of &0desirable 
modern houses, costing from 
9400 up to 86,000, Profusely 
illustrating every detail and ma- 
iginal ideas. Houses 


{LOW COST HOUSES 


p ATCHISON 4 

CEAVENwog 

5 7 LLINJOIS 

LRANGAS CITY MEN. Co. ~) 


HICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches inelnde Cht- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Genesco, Moline 
and Rock i 


and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis anit 
Watertown, in Dakota, 


The Creat Rock Island Reute 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and mately to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballastcd. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structurcs 
of stone and iron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillcan make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
“ry of its 7 ger ace lations is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of comfortable Day Coaches, magnilicent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, clegant 
Dining Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. oo A m and Kansas City—restful 

Li Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Expre.. 
ns run daily to the summer resorts, picturesquo 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and 
innesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers supe- 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Binffs, St. Joveph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis. St. 
Paul and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 
especially families, ladies and children, reccive from 
officials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly attention. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
desired information, address, 
R. R. CABLE, { E. ST. JOHN. 
Pres't & Gen'l M'g'r, § CHICAGO. Gon. Tit. Pass. Agr 


R THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


pondence, now in the Market. 
Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


LADIES | 48K YOUR STATIONER 
FO. 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 


ESTABLISHED 


REFRIGERATOR 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D.EDDY & SON. 


BOSTON. MASS.U.S.A. 


ovER 160,000 vse. 


Noted for Durability of Material and Perfect 
Workmanship. 


Cold Dry Air. Slate Shelves. 
Economy in use of Ice, 
For sale everywhere. Catalogues free on application. 


BLACK STOCKINGS 


That Positively 


WILL NOT CROCK | 


Money refunded if they d... 
Ladies’, Miisses’ and 
dren’s Stockings. 
Gentlemen’s Half Hose, 
50c. to $1.00 per pair. 
Unbleached Cotton Stock. 
ings dyed for 25c. 

WE GUARANTEE these goods, after being 
dyed by us, not to soil the feet or underclothing, t)at 
they are equally as clean as white hose, and the color 
and gloss will improve by washing. Try a few pairs 
and you will be convinced. “Silk finish” on all 
goods. Terms coe cash. Goods by mail must be 
accompanied by postal note or money order. 


THE F. ROBINSON CO., 
49 West St., Boston, Mass. 


FINE CARAMELS. 


We desire to inform those who are fond of this, the most delicious and 


wholesome article of confectionery made, when pure and unadulterated, 
that we manufacture the genuine “ORIGINAL PHILADELPHIA 
CARAMEL,” which we guarantee perfectly pure, absolutely without any 
adulteration whatever, and of the best materials. Everything pertaining 


to our style of packing has been copied by manufacturers of an inferior’ 


article, except the letters of the monogram. To avoid imitations, ask your 
confectioner to show you an exact fac-simile of it, which is stamped on 


each box, and formed of the initials of the firm name. 


S. C. HERVEY & CO., Boston, Mass. 


O YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? Write 
to the Publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and 
secure territory to canvass for subscriptions. Easy 
Work, Good Pay. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
HOLyoKeE, MAss. 
New York Office, No. 239 Broadway. 


HE “HOUSEHOLD” PATENT EMERY 
WHEEL KNIFE SHARPENER, Patented 
arch 16, 1880. Other 


Patents pending. It 
meets the demand tor a 
practical and inexpensive 
article for sharpening 
Knives, Scissors, and oth- 
er cutting implements. It 
does its work quickly and 
effectively. The Adjust- 
able Table with Scissor- 
Guide, enables anyone to 
sharpen Knives or Scis- 
sors properly. It can 
be raised or lowered as de- 
sired. The wheel is6x 1, 
with rim of Solid Emery, 
and warranted dura- 
ble. The Machine is f 
fastened to a table or ee 
shelf by turning a thumb screw, Sent to any address 
east of the Mississippi river on receipt of $1.50, by ex- 
press or mail, prepaid. Liberal Terms to Agents 
and the Trade. 

Address C. E. STEVENS, Northampton, Mass. 


OFFICE OF DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 19, 1886. 
MR. C. E. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir :—You ask how I like the ‘‘Household” 
Patent Emery Wheel Knife Sharpener, sent me. I 
reply, I am delighted with it in the fullest sense. It is 
all you claim for it and more. Lam sure you must 
meet with a ready sale for them. Everyone who has 
seen mine asks, Where did you get it? I must have 
one, etc. I would not sell mine for five times its cost 
if I could not get another. You are at liberty to use 
this if it is of any use to you. 

Most truly yours, ~B. F. BEARDSLEY, M. D. 


LADI/ES:—Before starting on a journey, be 
sure and have a “SAFETY PACKAGE” in 
which to carry Shoe Tyna or other liquids 
with ABSOLUTE SAFETY. Do not risk 
having the pleasures of you whole i 4 marred 
by finding, when unpacking your trunk, a lot of 
ruined clothing, simply because the bottle of 
Dressing, Perfume, or any other liquid you may 
chance to carry has become broken. Sent by 
return mail, postpaid, for 40 cents. 

CASE & DANIELS, Boot and Shoe Dealer, 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Some of the exquisite 


NEW ETCHINGS and 
STANDARD ENGRAVINGs, 


At all times appropriate and most acceptable : 


“PERFECT BLISS,” 


The latest of Millais’ Works, engraved exquisitely | 
Atkinson & Cousins 


“CUPID IN TROUBLE,” 
““WOOING” 
“THE PROPOSAL,” 
“ENGAGED,” 
“A RUSSIAN WEDDING FEAST,” 


And numerous others. 


Paintings, Mirrors. All the Rogers’ Groups. Beai- 
tiful Statuettes. The most tasteful and harmo- 
nious Picture Frames. Card and Cabinet 
Frames. Leather Portes of all kinds. 
Paintings artistically cleaned 
and repaired. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


3 50 Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer 
Pictures in bright designs. 1ocents. _ 
GEM CARD CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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DO YOU WANT 10 MAKE MONEY? 


Write to the Publishers of 


Good Housekeeping, 


And secure territory to canvass for 
subscriptions. 


Easy Work. Good Pay. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


239 Broadway. 
Send us 81.00 and we will send youa Binding 


HAVE THEM BOUND ! Case made to hold 1 volume or 13 numbers of 
Good Housekeeping. 


It consists of stiff covers with a flexible back and broad heavy leather straps across 
the back at the top and bottom of the inside between which are stretched stout 
cords for holding the magazines. By using this Binder you can preserve 
the magazines intact, as it is not necessary to punch holes through 
them to fasten in, and any number can be easily removed 
and as easily replaced without injury. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


A HISTORY OF PAPER. 


ITS GENESIS AND ITS REVELATIONS. 


Origin and Manufacture, Utility and Commercial Value of an 
Indispensable Staple of the Commercial World. 


Of Interest to every one that Makes, Buys or Sells Paper. 


Address, CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


New York OFFICE, 239 Broadway. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
Publishers and Printers, 


FIOLYTORS, MASS., 


ARE PUBLISHERS OF 


Good Housekeeping. _ _ The Paper World. 
The Manufacturer and Industrial Gazette. 
"he Book of Berkshire. 
Paper Mill Directory of the World. | 
Bowen’s History of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment Mass. Volunteers. 
History of Paper. 
Architect’s Directory. Counting House Calendars. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 239 BROADWAY. 


Geer’s Analysis of the Science of Accounts. 


JUST PUBLISHED AND NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 


The Book of Berkshire. 


ILLUSTRATING AND DESCRIBING THE 
HILLS AND HOMES OF 
BERKSHIRE. 


= 


Where They Are, What They Are,and Why They are Destined 
to Become the Most Charming and Desirable 


Homes in America. 


This Book of some 300 square Duodecimo Pages, and over 40 
Illustrations, and which has been in the course of preparation for 
many months, contains the following subject matter : 


A General Survey of the Region, written from an original stand- 
point. 


An article on every Town in the County, and on seven neighbor- 
ing towns, from one to thirty pages in length, embracing all the 
attractions. 


The only complete list of Elevations ever published, being those 
of 140 places. 


An excellent map of Roads, Railroads, Villages, Streams, Lakes, 
Mountains and many other points of interest. 


A list of over 500 of the Choicest Drives, with Distances. 
Articles on Climate, Topography and Wild Flowers. 

Mention of every point of interest. 

Many Beautiful Descriptive passages. 

A reprint of some of the Prose and Poetry relating to Berkshire. 


A Practical Sketch of the main features of a brief tour through 
the region. 


In showing up Berkshire as a Summer and Autumn Resort, the 
book is 
ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE. 


The opinions of numerous Distinguished Writers and extensive 
Travelers are quoted as to the attractions of Berkshire. 


THE BOOK OF BERKSHIRE 


Is sold on the cars, steamboats and on the news stands, not only in 
Berkshire, but at all the summer resorts and principal places of the 
country at the following prices: 


PAPER COVER, - - - 
BOUND IN LEATHERETTE, -_ - 


50 cents. 
75 cents. 


Sent by Mail, Post-Paid, on Receipt ot Price. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO,, 


PUBLISHERS, 


GREAT BARRINGTON and HOLYOKE, MASS. 


NEW YORK, 239 Broadway, Room 18. 
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THE GROCERY TABLET, 


The Most Useful Article for Housekeepers Ever Invented. 


The Grocery Tablet 


Is a new and clever device for recording the daily orders 


for family supplies. 


It is rr inches long and 6 inches wide; made of fine, pol- 


ished wood, showing a handsome grain, and with its bright 


F 


metallic pegs or markers, presents a very attractive appear- 


ance. In fact, when hung in its place in the kitchen or 
pantry it is an ornament 


The idea is simply to ‘‘ peg up”’ or indicate on this com- 
pact list of household articles, the things that are needed, 
or soon will be, whenever the housekeeper or cook makes 


the discovery. 


Thus, when the daily order for the store is to be made, a 


glance at the tablet shows just what is required. 


CAREFUL HOUSEKEEPER TO HER Cook.—“ Well, Mary, so you want Butter, Eggs, Oatmeal 
and Starch this morning; are you sure that’s all?” 


Coox.—* Yes ’m that’s all. Since the tablet has hung in the kitchen there’s been no trouble 
about knowing just what’s wanted every morning, for I always put a Jeg in as soon as I find any- 
thing running low.” 


HousEKEEPER.—* Well, this thing does save time and bother. It’s so simple and convenient, 
it’s a wonder it had not been invented before! It’s cheap at any price for a well regulated family. 
My son says it’s the “‘jolhest ” thing ever invented. I suppose he has had some experience in 
running to the store half a dozen times in a day for one thing at a time.” 


Cook.—‘‘I suppose you mean to give me a hint about the way I used to be wanting things so 
frequent, but there'll be no more of that, with this tablet looking at me all the time. 


HouSEKEEPER.—“ No, I think not.” 
Price, 50 Cents, post-paid. 
Address, THE TABLET COMPANY, 202 Broadway, New York. 


Marper & Brothers’ Cook-Books. 


The Unrivalled Cook-Book and Housekeeper’s Guide—By Mrs Washington. With Index and 
Blank Pages for Additional Recipes. pp. viii. 640. 12mo, Water-proof Cloth, $2.00. 

This book contains in very compact form a vast deal | housekeeper will find this an invaluable help.—J. Y. 
of useful information. ‘The cooking recipes are multi- | Commercial Advertiser. 
tudinous, variegated, and trustworthy. ... Many a 

We commend it to the attention of all housekeepers everywhere.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 
Virginia — Mary Stuart Smith. Pp; Xviii., 352. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

Virginia has a reputation as the land of good cooking, he directions given in the volume are explicit, and 
and this book seems to comprise ail the famous recipes | easily understood by the merest tyro. It also has the 
of that famous region. The book contains directions | merit of giving prominence to every-day articles of diet 
for everything from bread to ices —Boston Traveller. | used by ordinary people.—Chicago /nier-Ocean. 
Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving.—By Mrs. Mary F. Henderson. A Treatise containing 

Practical Instructions in Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes; and in the 
Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch and Dinner. Illustrated. p. x., pp. 
76. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs. Senator Henderson has rendered an acceptable 
service to the women of America by the preparation of 
this thoroughly practical as well as thoroughly sensible 
book. She not only shows how to prepare and cook 
dishes, but how to serve them elegantly, and how to 
entertain company with quiet grace and refinement at 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner. aving pursued courses 


of study with cooking teachers in America and Eu- 


for the judicious selection of ingredients and for their 
preparation for the table; and we think she has suc- 
ome carried out her aim to produce ‘‘a simple and 
practical book which will enable a family to live well 
and in good style, and, at the same time, with reason- 
able poy ** * There is no detail of the econo- 
my of the table that is overlooked, and many of these 
\ .Eu- | are made more intelligible by illustrative engravings. 
rope, she has the knowledge and experience requisite | —Christian /ntelligencer, N. Y. 
Diet for the sick.— By Mary F. Henderson. Illustrated. PP. X-, 234. r2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

It contains no small amount of general information | that is suitable for their patients and the manner in 
that is valuable to all who realize how much proper | which it should be prepared.—V. Y. Times. 
food has to do with the preservation of health and en-| Mrs. Henderson es gathered together a collection 
ergy. . This volume will assist many who are | of suggestions and recipes that wil be found very val- 
struggling with dyspepsia and other ailments that are | uable, as they contain the latest conclusions of medical 
troublesome by their obstinate hold on the patient. . . | men with regard to dietetical treatment of disease.— 
Those who have the care of the sick will find it a valu- | V. Y. Tribune. 
able assistant both in pointing out the kind of food 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(a Harper & Brothers will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to an i 
States or Canada, on receipt of peice. 


The Best are the Cheapest 


Are you intending to buy a heating or cooking stove, 
or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to your ad- 
vantage to examine the new Magee goods in this line. 
The Magee Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces jaye 
enjoyed an enviabie reputation for thirty years, due to 
scientific construction, and the use of only the best 
materials and workmanship in their manufacture. 

Our new goods are Marvels of Beauty and Con- 
venience. 

For sale by our agents everywhere. If your |ocal 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacturers 
for circular and prices, which we send free. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


32, 34, 36 and 38 Union Street, 
19, 21, 23, 25 and 27 Friend Street, 


BOSTON. 


wor chance, d 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


The new GOLDffine Handkerchief 
30 Cardsrniné® Florals r Autograph or p’k 
most lovely you ever saw, name on, ds 
roc. 12 new Golden Hidden Name 
toc. 25 plain gilt edge 1oc. 10 grand Silk Covered 
cards goc. Send ; for agent’s terms and sample 
case. HOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 


EW EDITIONS, 
SHORT-HAND 
For Self-Instruction, $1.50. The Great 
Moon Hoax, engraved shorthand, $1.50. 
Dictionary (in preparation), $2.25. Correction of Ex- 
ercises by mail, $6,00. 
W. W. OSGOODBY. Publisher. Rochester. N. Y. 


ASTHMA. 
KIDDER'S cts by m=". 
\Charlestowa, Muse 
REE I will send to the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING a_ sample cake of 
Cc BB's, PURE SOAP for the Hair, Teeth 
a 


and skin, an ok, for 6 cts. postage. 
A. H. COBB, 33 Batterymarch St, Boston, Mass. 


Harper’s Magazine. 
Send for Advertising Rates to 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BROTHER, 
202 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


READ THIS: 


Office of HEKTOGRAPH Mpc. Co., 22 and 24 New 

Church St., New York, January 6, 1886. 

Messrs. Herbert Booth King & Brother, 202 Broad- 
way, New York.—Gentlemen:—Acting upon your 
suggestion I inserted an advertisement of one-quarter 
page in Harper’s Monthly Magazine, and am pleased 
to testify that as a result of the first insertion I receiv 
some thirteen hundred (1,300) responses, a large pro 
postion of them containing money in payment for the 

ickok Lamp Burner. The subsequent insertions 
have been more than satisfactory. I am delighted with 
the results from advertising in the Harper periodicals. 


HEKTOGRAPH Mpc. Co., 
Cuas. H. GREEN, President. 
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